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If  I  might  give  a  $hort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  /hte.  ff  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  teUing  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  teUs  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  tl%e  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 
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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NEXT  SESSION. 

Parliament  ia  to  enter  on  its  fifth  session  next 
Thursday,  and  they  who,  like  Mr  Bright,  consider  that 
the  last  session  was  a  profitable  one,  are  doubtless  right 
in  expecting  as  much  advantage  from  the  new  one.  That 
expectation,  however,  is  not  very  cheerful.  As  far  as 
actual  legislation  goes,  the  Parliamentary  history  of  last 
year  was  not  satisfactory.  Little  was  done  in  it,  and 
that  little  was  almost  entirely  in  the  nature  of  unworthy 
compromise  and  mischievous  pandering  to  the  wishes  of 
any  majority  that  the  Government  could  get  together 
without  very  grossly  violating  the  principles  of  the 
majority  of  its  own  members.  The  Ballot  Act  was  passed 
in  obedience  to  the  real  wishes  of  the  Radicals,  and  to  the 
traditional  desire  of  the  Whigs  to  have  some  ground  of 
battle  with  the  Tories,  but  all  that  was  commendable  in 
it  was,  as  far  as  possible,  neutralised  by  clauses  tending 
to  turn  the  Ballot  into  a  new  agency  for  bribery  and 
intimidation.  The  Licensing  Act  was  passed,  but  only 
as  a  despicable  arrangement  for  humouring  the  tee¬ 
totallers  by  a  semblance  of  support,  while  very  little 
harm  was  done  to  the  publicans,  and  no  check  at  all  was 
put  upon  the  spread  of  drunkenness.  So  with  the  other 
measures  on  which  the  Cabinet  afiects  to  pride  itself. 
The  chief  advantage  of  last  session  really*  consisted  in 
its  evidence  of  the  need  of  a  new  adjustment  of  parties, 
in  so  far  as  a  continuance  of  mere  party  warfare  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  and  in  its  rather  painful  schooling 
of  the  Radicals  in  the  duty  of  forming  independent 
judgments  and  of  entering  upon  independent  lines  of  | 
action.  That,  we  believe,  will  be  yet  more  the  character 
of  the  approaching  session,  and  in  that  way,  we  hope,  it  j 
will  be,  to  some  extent,  a  profitable  one  to  the  Radicals. 
Both  Whigs  and  Tories,  at  any  rate,  are  evidently  pre¬ 
paring,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  to  improve  their 
schooling. 

That  the  Government  has  no  great  popular  measure 
in  store  for  us  this  year  is  nearly  proved  by  its 
extreme  and  unusual  reticence  as  to  its  programme.  A 
settlement  of  the  local  taxation  question  is  vaguely  and 
pompously  promised ;  and  we  may  count  upon  the  promise 
beingfulfill^,  so  far,  by  the  production  of  a  huge  and  com¬ 
plicated  Bill,  that  may  serve  to  amuse  the  friends  and 
irritate  the  foes  of  the  Ministry,  and  that  will  certainly 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  Parliament  during 
the  next  few  months.  But  they  who  expect  more  than 
that  are  strangely  sanguine.  The  local  taxation  problem 
is  at  present  quite  unfit  for  solution.  Its  axioms  have 
not  yet  been  acknowledged,  or  even  stated  with  any 
clearness.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  to 
bring  forward  a  really  good  scheme,  it  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  unreasonable  to  expect  either  our  great  land- 
owners  and  capitalists  or  the  rank  and  file  of  the  popu- 
^onnderstand  or  approve  it;  and  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  for  such  a  scheme  to  be  produced.  Logic  and  poli- 
my  are  scarce  articles  in  the  Cabinet,  and  its 
chief  furniture  consists  of  tawdry  rhetoric  and  flimsy 
imeserving,  freely  intermixed  with  arrogance  like  Mr 

yrton  s,  and  vacillation  like  Mr  Bruce’s.  The  utmost 


service  that  Mr  Gladstone’s  present  Government  can 
render  towards  the  settlement  of  this  urgent  and 
very  complicated  problem  will  be  in  submitting 
some  huge  crude  scheme  to  Parliament,  which  it  will 
require  more  than  one  year  to  sift  and  digest,  as  a  step 
towards  legislation  in  the  future.  If  a  Local  Taxation 
Bill  is  to  be  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  coming  session, 
it  can  only  be  designed  as  a  convenient  means  of 
diverting  public  attention  from  other  matters,  which,  if 
they  are  easier  of  solution,  are  very  much  more  compli¬ 
cating  to  a  “  strong  ”  Government  whose  strength  con¬ 
sists  mainly  in  its  ability  to  use  alternately  its  two  great 
opponents  in  crushing  each  in  turn. 

Of  these  two  opponents,  of  course,  the  Tories  ara  tha 
most  formidable  ;  and  already  it  has  been  almost  officially 
announced  that  Mr  Disraeli  intends  to  steal  a  march 
upon  the  Government,  and  bring  upon  it  great  discom¬ 
fiture,  if  not  utter  defeat.  Mr  Gladstone’s  luckless 
pledges,  public  and  private,  with  reference  to  Irish 
education  have  troubled  him  sufficiently  during  the  past 
two  years,  but  they  are  likely  to  trouble  him  now  much 
more.  If  a  scheme  for  adjusting  the  Irish  education 
difficulty  in  a  way  that  will  satisfy  the  Ultramontanes 
and  be  in  any  sort  of  harmony  with  the  recent  Jesuitical 
legislation  for  the  underhand  re-endowment  of  religion 
is  to  be  included  in  the  Ministerial  programme,  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  one  that  the  Tories  will  denounce  and 
tlie  Radicals  will  detest.  If  no  such  scheme  is  advanced, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr  Fawcett  will  no  longer  be  left 
to  fight  his  battle  single-handed,  but  that  Mr  Disraeli 
and  his  followers  will  insist  upon  its  being  treated 
with  something  more  than  the  sneers  and  evasions  that 
were  thought  good  enough  for  the  member  for  Brighton. 
The  contest  will  be  worth  watching,  and  no  honest 
Radical  can  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  doing  more 
than  watch. 

The  English  Radicals  have  their  own  education  battle 
to  wage  against  the  Government,  and  we  shall  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  the  new  energy  and  the  conciliatory  spirit 
recently  shown  by  the  Birmingham  League  does  not  issue 
in  a  fresh  Parliamentary  discussion  of  Mr  Forsters’ 
Act,  and  one  more  useful  than  any  that  hav§  preceded 
towards  the  removal  of  all  religious  interference  with 
our  State-aided  schools.  But  the  secularists  cannot 
hope  to  win  this  year,  or  for  some  years  to  come.  This 
is  one  of  several  great  movements  towards  the  wiser 
legislation  of  the  future,  the  importance  of  which  is  in 
no  way  to  be  measured  by  their  immediate  chances  of 
success,  or  by  the  exact  forms  and  phrases  in  which  they 
are  at  present  couched.  We  have  a  right  to  hope  that 
mneh-neeeded  and  very  satisfactory  change  in  our 
methods  and  objects  of  government  is  at  band  ;  but 
neither  the  objects  nor  the  methods  are  as  yet  clearly 
defined,  and,  if  the  energy  with  which  they  are  sought 
after  is  not  slackened,  perhaps  no  time  will  be  really  lost 
by  some  delay  in  their  accomplishment.  One  thing,  at 
any  rate,  is  perfectly  clear.  The  Radicals  will  gain 
nothing  by  hanging  on  any  longer  to  the  Whigs  or  to  such 
a  nondescript  coalition  as  now  appears  in  !Mr  Gladstone  s 
Cabinet.  In  the  Ballot  Act  was  recognised  the  last 
great  Radical  principle  that  the  Whigs  are  at  all  ready 
to  support,  and  the  jugglery  of  the  Ballot  Act  shows 
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fore,  so  unprepared  by  any  process  of  education.  How 
strange  all  this  sounds !  We  seem  to  be  listening  to  an 
echo  of  those  protests  against  **  over-legislation  which, 
especially  during  the  last  two  years,  have  found  vent 
alike  in  the  speeches  of  Anglo-Indian  rulers  and  in  the- 
usually  plainspoken  and  vigorous  articles  in  the  nativo 
Press.  Of  course  there  is  the  difference  that  it  is  the 
Russian  General,  and  not  a  patriotic  native  of  Kokan, 
who  is  drawing  the  picture ;  but  the  Central  Asiatics 
are,  it  appears,  only  silent,  though  none  the  less  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  inevitable  antagonism  between  their 
“  free  institutions  ”  and  the  necessary  interference  of  “  a 
paternal,”  that  is,  despotic  government.  Lastly,  the 


what  sort  of  treatment  any  sound  Radical  principle  is 
likely  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  We  surely 
ought  by  this  time  to  be  tired  of  the  cat’s-paw  position 
in  which  the  Whigs  have  come  to  think  it  one  of  their 
“  vested  rights  ”  to  place  us.  We  have  been  the  tools 
and  playthings  of  the  Whigs  for  long  enough,  and  if  we 
might  be  willing  to  endure  their  indignities  in  the  hope 
of  advancing  our  pnnciples  thereby,  we  ought  now  to 
see  that  no  such  hope  is  to  be  entertained.  Radical 
interests  would  be  much  better  served  under  a  T017 
Government  than  under  such  a  Whig  or  semi-Whig 
Government  as  is  now  in  power.  The  party  would  be 
far  better  educated,  and  it  wonld  have  vastly-improved 
means  of  elaborating  a  distinct  programme  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  its  power,  if  it  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Conservative  and  oligarchic  powers,  than  is  the  case  at 
the  present  time,  when  each  “  plank  ”  in  its  platform  is 
liable  to  be  taken  out  and  even  to  be  damaged  by  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  whenever  they  need  some  new  mate¬ 
rial  for  their  game  of  see-saw.  For  this  reason,  as  well 
as  on  the  special  ground  involved,  the  Radicals  need  not 
be  loth  to  join  with  Mr  Disraeli  in  his  efforts  to  defeat 
the  Government  upon  its  Irish  education  policy.  The 
topic  would  be  a  good  one,  too — for  every  one  but  Mr 
Gladstone — to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  appeal  to  the 
country.  It  would  help  to  bring  out  clearly  the  opinions 
of  the  constituencies  on  the  whole  question  as  to  the 
political  handling  of  religion  and  all  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
It  would  strengthen  the  Tories,  it  would  also  strengthen 
the  Radicals,  and  would  thus  hasten  on  the  new  war  of 
principles  that  must  be  waged  to  the  end  before  there 
can  be  any  peace  in  the  world  of  politics. 

If  it  should  chance  that  Mr  Disraeli  is  worsted  in  his 
expected  skirmish  with  Mr  Gladstone,  or  that  for  any 
reason  he  alters  his  strategy,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  duty 
of  the  Radicals  during  the  next  session  is  quite  clear. 
Let  them  shake  off  all  their  allegiance  to  the  present 
Government,  and  owe  fealty  to  nothing  but  their  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  that  way,  they  are  most  likely  to  gain  the 
assistance  of  the  Government  in  securincr  some  of  the 


General  Tchernayev’s  warning : —  that  “  the  Tash- 
kendians,”  that  is,  the  Russian  officers,  are  ignorant 
of  the  native  language,  of  native  ways  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  that  they  are  too  much  at  the  mercy 
of  “  venal  interpreters.”  ”  They  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  people  they  govern ;”  and  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  them.  This,  if  true,  points  to  the 
most  formidable  difficulty  which  Russia  will  have  t<> 
encounter  in  the  process  of  securing  her  position  in 
Central  Asia.  Any' of  our  readers  who  would  like  to 
study  the  corresponding  fact  in  Indian  politics  could  do 
no  better  than  read  a  few  back  numbers  of  the  native 
papers ;  or,  for  that  matter,  of  their  Anglo-Indian  con¬ 
temporaries,  which  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  gradually 
learning  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  “  the 
new  and  the  old  India.”  Now,  whatever  deductions  may 
have  to  be  made  on  the  score  of  English  rule  in  the 
East,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  balance  is 
vastly  in  our  favour.  The  brighter  is  also  the  more 
striking  and  important  side  of  the  picture, 
we  think,  in  the  case  of  our  neigh^nrs, 
Tchernayev’s  story 


Similarly, 
General 

is  in  fact  but  a  verification  of  what 
might  have  been  an  Englishman’s  inferences  from  Eng¬ 
lish  experiences  in  the  East.  Yet  the  truth  remains — 
and  it  is  vouched  for  by  the  General’s  own  words— that 
the  Russian  conquest  has  been  on  the  whole  not  a  curse, 
but  a  blessing. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  conclusion  with 
which  the  conqueror  of  Tashkend  is  immediately  con¬ 
cerned.  The  moral  of  his  story  he  declares  to  be  this: 
“  that  the  present  moment  is  critical  for  the  fate  of  our 
rule  in  Central  Asia ;  ”  that,  in  a  word,  Russian 
Turkestan  has  more  to  fear  from  India  than  India  from 
Russian  Turkestan  !  It  sounds  startling,  nevertheless  it 
is  true  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  far  more  true  than  false.  The 
astonishing  thing  is  that  the  truth  should  have  been  so 
completely  ignored  by  English  writers,  and  that  so  mnch 
should  have  been  made  of  mere  speculations  of  the 
kind  contained  in  M.  Dnhamel’s  sketch  of  a  project- 
published  a  day  or  two  since  in  the  Times — of  a  Russian 
invasion  of  India.  The  Daily  Telegraphy  in  an  article  on 
this  curious  and  amusing  production,  has  quite  another 
estimate  of  Russia’s  present  capabilities  than  that  formed 
even  by  General  Tchemayev  himself,  and  believes  that 
“  the  Cossack  dragoon  is  nearer  the  realisation  of  Peter’s 
dream  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago,” — that  is,  when,  in 
the  Crimean  days,  M.  Dnhamel,  the  Russian  envoy  in 
Teheran,  proposed  the  above-named  plan  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  “  Force  England  to  concentrate  her  army  in 
Asia,  and  thereby  lame  her  action  in  Europe.”  But  the 
Fates  brought  on  the  Crimean  war  three  years  too  soon ; 
and  in  the  Indian  mutiny  Russia  lost  her  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity — both  then  and  for  ever.  Russia,  it  is  true,  has 
within  the  last  ten  years  made  gigantic  strides  in  her 
Asiatic  progress.  She  has  strong  flotillas  on  the  Aral 
and  Caspian,  and  she  virtually  commands  the  whole  of 
the  vast  territory  north  of  the  Oxus.  But  is^  “  the 
Cossack  dragoon  ”  any  the  nearer  to  a  realisation  of 
Peter’s  “  dreams  ?  ”  Itot  in  the  least.  India  all  this  while 
has  not  been  standing  still :  in  spite  of  all  her  bungling,  she 
is  becoming  stronger  and  more  loyal  every  day,  so  that  r«- 
latively  both  English  and  Russians  are  precisely  whe^ 
they  were  before.  It  is  satisfactory  that,  simultaneously 
with  the  publication  of  General  Tchemayev’s  address 
judgment  to  the  same  effect  should  have  been  delivered 


We  have  already  expressed  our  wide  difference 
from  most  of  our  contemporaries  on  the  prospects 
and  dangers  of  Rnssian  approaches  towards  India; 
but  we  are  tempted  to  return  to  the  subject 
by  the  recent  publication  of  General  Tchemayev’s 
address  to  the  Rnssian  Finance  Committee.  This  is  a 
most  important  and  curious  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  Central  Asian  question.  W^ith  a  change  in  names, 
it  might  almost  pass  for  a  criticism  on  much  of  English 
rule  in  the  East.  First  of  all,  comes  the  assurance  that 
Russian  conquests  have  been  pushed  on  contrary  to 
injunctions  from  home.  So  were  English  conquests  in 
India,  and  Tchemayev  and  Kauffmann  have  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  similar  to  that  which  drew  from 
Clive  the  remark — after  his  victory  at  Chandernagore — 
“  We  cannot  stop  here.”  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
**The  Committee  of  the  Steppes”  is  but  a  Russian 
rendering  of  ”  The  Board  of  Directors.”  Again,  just  as 
m  our  case,  there  are  two  parties  in  Russia  that  are 
opposed  on  the  method  of  roling  and  ”  civilising  ”  their 
e^tera  possessions — one  advocating  **  elective  prin- 
ciples,”  trials  by  ^*ury,  “  self-government,”  separation  of 


the  judicial  function  from  the  executive,  in  a  word,  all 
that,  as  the  General  puts  it,  “  is  meant  Euroi^an 
civilisation  ;”  and  the  other  protesting  that  such  changes 


must  necessarily  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  present 
capacities  of  a  people  so  recently  conquered,  and,  there¬ 
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'  by  higli  authorities  on  the  English  side.  We  do  not 
know  who  the  St  Petersburg  correspondent  is  of  the 
Friend  of  India,  and  therefore  we  merely  refer  to  his 
agreement  with  the  General’s  estimate  of  the  Russian 
position.  But  Mr  Marshman,  our  Serampore  con¬ 
temporary’s  London  contributor,  is  a  man  whose  opinion 
on  questions  of  Indian  politics  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect.  Criticising  the  old  Russian  notion  of  sowing 
discord  ”  among  the  Indian  populations,  Mr  Marshman 
justly  observes  that  India  is  at  last  “consolidated;” 
whereas  the  once  formidable  armies  of  native  princes 
now  exist  no  longer.  It  follows  also  from  the  foregoing 
considerations ,  that  her  Asiatic  conquests  have  not 
brought  the  western  half  of  “  the  Eastern  Question  ” 
one  whit  nearer  solution.  A  Russian  advance  on  the 
Bosphorus  would  not  necessitate  the  transport  to  India 
of  a  single  British  soldier. 

This  last  assertion  is  very  strongly  and  forcibly  corro¬ 
borated  by  an  article  in  the  Times  of  last  Wednesday, 
the  sum  of  which  is,  that  a  continent,  one  of  whose 
provinces  alone  possesses  a  population  as  numerous  as 
that  of  Russia,  which  has  produced  some  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world,  and  whose  inhabitants  are  at 
least  as  able  and  advanced  as  the  Russians  themselves, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  perfectly  competent  to  defy  any 
invader.  Let  us,  argues  our  contemporary,  deal  justly 
with  our  Eastern  fellow-subjects,  and  an  attack  on  the 
Indian  frontier  would  have  no  more  fatal  effect  on  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  than  the  rising  of  a  petty  tribe 
in  the  Assamese  hills.  But  this  is  what  we  have  again 
and  again,  in  the  course  of  the  past  few  weeks,  urged  in 
these  columns.  For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  Russia's 
progress  means  the  progress  of  civilisation.  But  quite 
apart  from  this  conviction,  and  oven  granting  the  most 
unsparing  charges  made  against  Russia,  the  great  truth 
would  still  remain,  that  the  English  rulers  must  solve 
the  Russo- Indian  question  in  India  itself,  by  fearless  and 
conscientious  endeavours  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
satisfy  the  just  aspirations  of  loyal  peoples.  J.  M. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  CLAIMANT’S 
PROSECUTION. 

Mr  Castro,  whether  he  is  Orton,  Tichbome,  or 
somebody  else,  will  be  more  worthy  of  a  monument 
than  many  who  have  obtained  that  honour,  for  he 
has  succeeded  in  discovering  a  surprising  number  of 
defects  in  the  law.  The  English  administration  of 
justice  is  ill  able  to  bear  the  strain  put  upon  it  by  a  case, 
not  of  any  real  difficulty,  but  of  enormous  magnitude. 
The  piling  np  of  witnesses  for  the  Claimant,  and  the 
multitude  of  facts  relied  on  by  his  advisers,  protracted 
the  trial  to  a  degree  of  unutterable  weariness.  That  we 
should  have  to  go  over  the  w’hole  ground  again,  that  our 
judges  should  be  occupied  for  weeks  in  hearing  Mr 
Baigent  and  his  supporters,  is  a  prospect  that  makes  one 
despair.  The  issue  to  be  tried  before  the  Court  in  Bar 
was  distinctly  raised  in  the  first  trial,  for  either  Castro 
was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  peijury  or  he  was  Sir  Roger 
Tichbome.  Mr  Castro,  with  that  boldness  that  is  his 
most  marked  characteristic,  has  spoken  in  meetings,  and 
even  before  the  Court,  to  the  effect  that  his  case  was 
stopped  for  want  of  funds,  whereas  everybody  knows, 
except,  perhaps,  his  ignorant  admirers,  that  the  case  was 
stopped  by  an  intimation  from  the  ju^  that  they  were 
prepared  to  find  a  verdict,  without  hearing  more  of  'the 
defence.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  Claimant  to  make  the 
preposterous  assertion  that  **  the  Attorney-General  only 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  case  by  frightening  the  jury, 
and  telling  them  that  he  had  260  witnesses  more  to 
examine.  ’  To  allege  that  the  most  patient  jury  that 
ever  sat  ^iu  W^estminster  Hall  so  basely  forgot  its  duty 
M  to  intimate  a  willin^ess  to  give  a  verdict  rather  than 
ear  the  whole  case,  is  an  assertion  the  impertinence 
and  inaccuracy  of  which  could  not  be  surpassed.  The 
intimation  of  the  jury  fully  justified,  and  imperatively 
emanded,  the  step  taken  by  the  judge,  of  at  once 
issuing  a  warrant  against  the  Claimant. 

I  he  question  naturally  arises,  why  should  not  the  last 


jury,  along  with  the  judge,  have  had  the  power  of  con¬ 
victing  Mr  Castro  of  perjury,  as  well  as  of  pronouncing 
on  his  title  to  the  Tichbome  estates  ?  What  is  the  use 
of  going  to  the  enormous  expense  of  another  trial, 
which  must  be  a  mere  second  edition  of  the  fir^t  ? 
Why  should  a  judge  not  have  the  power  of  summarily 
convicting  a  witness  of  perjury,  when  he  is  supporteil 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  jury  ?  This  suggestion 
is  not  new ;  it  may  be  found  fully  discussed  in 
that  rich  mine  of  legal  wisdom— the  works  of  Jeremy 
Bentham ;  but  the  history  of  the  Tichbome  casi.* 
throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  subject.  1.. 
shows  the  enormous  waste  of  legal  machinery  tlui"^ 
may  arise  from  trying  substantially  the  same  case  tw  ioo 
over.  Bentham’s  argument  rested  on  a  different  ground, 
and  the  force  of  it  is  being  now  brought  vividly  homo 
to  those  who  have  to  administer  the  English  law  oi 
peijury  in  England.  The  slowness  of  the  English 
procedure,  which  requires  a  special  set  of  crimiiml 
proceedings  for  fieijury,  amounts  practically  to  aii 
encouragement  of  the  crime.  If,  when  a  witness  wen-i 
into  the  box,  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  possibility 
being  sent  to  gaol  instead  of  getting  home,  if  he  tt<)d 
lies,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  he  would  be  m^  j 
cautious  than  when  he  has  nothing  to  fear  but  t  .o 
remote  chance  of  a  prosecution  for  peijury.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  perjury  would  be  far  less 
frequently  attempted  if  the  punishment  hung  suspeni’ed 
over  the  witness-box.  It  would  give  people  of  da  1 
imagination  a  lively  sense  of  the  value  of  an  oath, 
which  at  present  their  minds  are  entirely  destitute,  in 
the  case  of  the  Claimant  this  reason  does  not  apply,  .1  r 
he  knew  that  a  failure  to  support  his  claim  would 
once  be  followed  by  a  charge  of  peijury  ;  but  the  oth»;r 
argument  comes  in— the  frightful  waste  of  judicial 
power  in  trying  a  very  long  case  twice  over  when  one** 
was  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

I  The  convenience  of  a  summary  punishment  for  per¬ 
jury  is  so  great  and  manifest,  that  probably  it  would  bo 
adopted  but  for  the  fear  that  it  would  be  too  summar}', 
that  it  would  be  condemning  a  man  without  even  bein^ 
heard  in  defence,  and  that  a  witness,  taken  by  snrpris<‘, 
might  be  overwhelmed  by  a  band  of  perjurers  without 
the  means  of  defending  himself.  That  is  a  weighty 
consideration.  Rather  than  expose  innocent  witnesses 
to  such  dangers,  rather  a  thousand  times,  it  may  be  said , 
that  justice  should  have  leaden  feet  and  seldom  overtake 
the  guilty.  The  preservation  of  innocence  is  a  great  object, 
but  so  is  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  and  it  is 
worth  considering  whether  those  two  ends  are  as  irrecon¬ 
cilable  as  they  seem.  It  is  manifest  that  such  snmmar/ 
convictions  could  not  be  permitted  without  an  appeal, 
and  if  appeals  be  allowed,  it  may  be  said  that  they  would 
always  be  demanded,  and  that  the  very  evil  of  a  donblo 
trial,  which  we  seem'  to  have  shut  out  from  the  front 
door,  would  come  in  at  the  back.  e  believe  that  the 
advantage  of  a  summary  procedure  might  be  gaineil 
without  letting  in  the  attendant  evils,  by  adopting  certain 
safeguards.  In  the  first  place,  the  judge,  who  has 
already  the  power  of  committing  a  witness  for  peijnry 
without  sending  him  before  a  magistrate,  might  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  a  discretionary  power  of  putting  to  the  jury, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  trial,  the  question,  whether  they 
believed  that  the  witness  had  committed  perjury.  Our 
judges  might  be  allowed  to  use  this  discretion  with  wis«r 
dom,  for,  indeed,  a  great  deal  more  is  often  left  to  them 
without  exciting  remark.  The  concurrence  of  the  jury 
would  be  an  additional  safeguard,  and  it  would  seldom 
happen  that  both  should  be  in  the  wrong.  But  both 
mignt  be  wrong;  the  witness  might  be  taken  by  surprise ; 
and,  to  gjve  greater  assurance,  a  new  trial  should  be 
allowed  by  the  full  court,  if  as  much  is  proved  ^  in  a 
civil  case  would  justify  a  rule  for  a  new  trial.  Frivolous 
appeals  would  thus  be  stopped,  and  yet,  where  a  reen¬ 
able  ground  existed  for  a  re-hearing,  an  appe^  would  be 
allowed.  In  this  way,  without  exposing  witn^ses  to 
undue  risk,  an  enormous  improvement  in  the  admin: s- 
tration  of  the  criminal  law  might  be  ai^omplished.  ^ 

The  Claimant  has  succeeded  also  m  bnn^ng  into 
exercise  a  branch  of  jurisdiction  that  is  happi  y  om 
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heard  of.  The  meaning  that  persons  naturally  attach  of  the  laws  relating  to  that  purely  technical  crime — the 
to  the  infelicitous  phrase  “contempt  of  Court,”  is  dis-  crime  of  conspiracy.  In  the  same  way,  we  can  afford 
respect  to  the  judges.  This,  however,  was  not  the  to  be  grateful  to  the  “  Constitutionalists  ’  who,  by  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  applied  to  the  trio — Messrs  introduction  of  hired  rowdies,  have  been  recently  en- 
Onslow,  Whalley,  and  Skipworth.  The  charge  against  deavouring  to  put  an  end  to  freedom  of  speech  in  various 
them  was,  that  they  were  dragging  before  public  meet-  provincial  towns.  The  right  to  free  speech  undercover, 
ings  a  case  now  pending  in  Court,  and  were  thereby  especially  when  that  cover  has  been  paid  for  by  the  pro- 
doing  their  best  to  prevent  a  fair  trial,  and  to  pervert  moters  of  the  meeting,  is  totally  distinct,  in  a  legal  point 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  meetings  held  by  of  view,  from  the  fiercely-debated  question  as  to  the 
the  Claimant  have  been  a  public  scandal.  It  is  perfectly  right  of  meeting  in  Hyde-park,  Trafalgar-square,  or  any 
monstrous  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  excite  other  place  of  public  resort.  The  distinction  is  a  most 
public  feeling  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  to  appeal  obvious  one  :  for,  in  the  latter  case,  the  dispute  arises  on 
from  the  jury  in  Westminster  Hall  to  ignorant  and  the  question  of  the  yhcis  right  of  the  speakers  to 
excited  mobs.  We  do  not  regard  any  jury  as  infallible,  occupy  a  position  of  more  or  less  pernoanency  on  a  given 
but  we  should  prefer  the  opinion  of  the  feeblest  jury  that  plot  of  ground  ;  whilst,  in  the  former  instance,  there  can 
ever  heard  a  case  to  the  loud-mouthed  declamation  of  ale-  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  speaking  from  the  platform 
house  politicians,  who  knew  next  to  nothing  about  it.  of  a  hall  which  has  been  engaged  for  that  specific  object. 
We  are  all  concerned  in  upholding  in  its  integrity  the  The  difficulties  that  arise  in  the  conducting  of  a  meeting 
influence  of  the  Bench,  almost  the  only  respectable  institu-  held  in  a  hired  room  for  a  lawful  object  are  of  a  very 
tion  left  to  us.  Of  the  crowds  of  curious  people  who  paid  different  nature.  They  arise  from  the  construction  that 
their  money  to  see  the  Claimant,  how  many  were  there  who  is  put  by  the  local  authorities  upon  the  different  Acts 
knew  anything  of  the  case,  or  were  entitled,  without  a  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  police,  and  their  power 
Tichbornian  presumption,  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it  ?  of  interference  within  the  walls  of  a  public  building 
In  a  long  case,  involving  dozens  of  witnesses  and  where  breaches  of  the  peace  may  be  taking  place.  The 
hundreds  of  facts,  an  appeal  to  the  public  from  the  judge  natural  interpretation  of  the  law  would  be  that  the 
and  jury  is  preposterous.  The  public  is  simply  the  announcement  of  a  “public”  meeting  to  be  held  in 
worst  possible  tribunal  to  try  any  issue  of  fact  that  any  particular  hall  would  make  the  area  of  that 
could  be  conceived.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  case  is  hall  as  accessible  to  the  police  as  the  pavement  of 
not  so  favourable  to  the  Claimant.  The  appeal  was  all  the  street,  and  further  that  it  would  make  the  necessity 
on  one  side.  Inflammatory  speeches  were  made  to  of  their  interference  in  the  case  of  any  serious  row  as 
ignorant  audiences,  in  which  the  most  disgraceful  asper-  imperative  as  if  that  row  had  occurred  in  the  market- 
sions  were  cast  upon  every  person  who  had  been  prorai-  place  itself.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  light  in  which 
nent  in  defence  of  the  Tichborne  family.  The  manner  public  meetings  are  regarded  by  the  police  authorities 
in  which,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  Mr  Skipworth  of  a  considerable  number  of  our  corporate  towns.  Others, 
in  an  insinuation  against  the  integrity  of  Ser-  on  the  contrary,  claim  a  certain  discretionary  power  as 
jeant  Ballantine,  in  connection  with  the  cross-examina-  to  limiting  the  interference  of  constables  with  any  public 
tion  of  Mrs  Radcliff,  was  so  atrocious,  that  it  can  only  meetings,  a  power  that  is  occasionally  stretched,  as  in 
bo  overlooked  on  the  plea  that  the  poor  justice  of  Lin-  the  recent  disturbance  at  Derby,  to  an  absolute  refusal 
colnshire,  and  barrister-at-law,  was  suffering  from  Tich-  to  interfere  not  only  to  protect  life  and  property  within 
'borne  on  the  brain.  Even  Mr  Castro,  in  his  address  to  the  building  where  the  meeting  was  being  held,  but  even 
the  Court,  had  the  coolness  to  say :  “  Had  my  counsel  to  put  a  stop  to  the  stone- thro  wing  and  assaults  that 
worked  for  me  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Hawkins  and  were  taking  place  in  the  open  streets  in  the  immediate 
other  counsel  worked  for  their  client,  I  should  have  been  neighbourhood,  and  which  were  the  results  of  the 
in  a  different  position  at  the  present  moment.”  When  defeated  attempt  to  break  up  the  meeting  in  question, 
the  very  counsel  engaged  by  himself  are  treated  in  this  Contrast  with  this  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  at 
way,  we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  the  libels  and  infamous  Birmingham.  A  densely  crowded  meeting  was  held  in 
aspersions  made  on  the  witnesses  for  the  defence.  the  Town-hall,  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  to  discuss  the 

Thai  it  was  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  such  disgrace-  question  of  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  A  knot 
ful  exhibitions  is  only  too  plain,  but  we  must  be  permitted  of  men,  certainly  not  more  in  number  than  a  hundredth 
to  express  our  regret  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  part  of  the  whole  audience,  attempted  to  create  a  dis-  " 
to  send  poor  Mr  Skipworth  to  prison.  He  is,  no  doubt,  turbance  by  flinging  about  cayenne  pepper  and  cora- 
a  well-intentioned  person,  and  it  is  a  pity  he  should  mencing  to  hustle  their  listening  neighbours.  After 
suffer  for  his  stupidity  more  than  the  Claimant  does.  It  repeated  and  patient  appeals  from  the  chair  in  order  to 
really  is  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  perversity  of  secure  a  fair  hearing  for  the  speakers,  a  file  of  constables 
fortune,  that  the  foolish  old  man  should  be  sent  to  prison,  marched  in,  and  in  a  few  moments  subdued  the  confusion, 
while  Mr  Castro  rode  off  in  a  carriage.  It  is  melancholy,  without  having  any  resort  to  violent  means,  amid  the 
but  it  was  unavoidable.  If  a  man  will  persist  in  driving  tremendous  applause  of  the  crowded  meeting.  At 
his  head,  with  all  the  violence  he  can  command,  against  Derby,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  few  days  previous  to 
a  stone  wall,  we  may  feel  amazed  at  his  perversity,  but  the  date  of  the  Birmingham  meeting,  a  public  meeting 
we  are  not  surprised  if  he  is  hurt.  Although  he  is  a  was  called  by  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association,  which 
barrister  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  is  so  deficient  in  was  completely  broken  up  by  a  gang  of  hired  roughs, 
common  sense  that  he  thought  the  sentence  was  wrong  rendered  brutal  by  diink.  This  armed  gang,  though  m 
because  Mr  Justice  Blackburn  did  not  pronounce  his  bearing  a  somewhat  similar  proportion  to  the  whole  ^ 
name  in  a  way  to  please  him.  We  hope  the  chaplain  audience  as  did  the  disturbers  of  the  Birmingham  meet-^ 
will  attend  to  him,  and  that  his  exhortations,  supported  ing,  was  powerful  enough  to  effect  the  object  for  which  g 
by  a  practical  acquaintance  with  prison  rules,  may  bring  it  was  sent,  by  the  smashing  up  of  benches  and  the  k 
him  to  a  better  frame  of  mind,  give  him  a  penitent  Assaulting  of  the  defenceless  audience.  The  thrice-solicited 
heart,  and  render  it  possible  to  abridge  his  term  of  im-  help  of  the  police  was  denied,  and  a  deputation 
prisonment.  ^  He  is  a  conscientious  man,  but  of  mani-  waited  on  the  magistrates  on  the  following  morning  was  JS 
festly  feeble  intellect,  accompanied,  as  is  not  uncommon,  informed  by  the  Mayor  that  he  merely  exercised  the  dis- 
with  a  mulish  obstinacy.  But  even  if  Mr  Skipworth  cretion  that  was  entrusted  to  him  in  the  refusal  Against  '^* 
should  harden  his  heart  and  continue  to  defy  the  Court,  which  they  in  vain  protested.  In  January  last  a  meeting 
the  lesson  that  has  been  taught  by  bis  imprisonment  is  for  the  same  object  was  again  held,  and  in  one  way  it 
cheaply  purchased  even  by  the  sufferings  of  a  justice  of  was  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  twelvemonth.  Tlie 
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cuettpiy  purenasea  even  oy  me  sunerings  ot  a  justice  of  was  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  twelvemonth,  -t"® 

the  peace.  _ _  of  roughs  was  again  hired,  again  made  drunk,  and 

again  despatched  to  the  hall  with  full  instructions  from  ^ 
THE  RIGHT  OP  PUBLIC  MEETING.  broad-cloth  cowards  who  dared  not  to  risk  their  own  | 

The  thanks  of  the  country  are  due  to  Mr  Justice  Brett  ^®Ads  in  the  undertaking.  But  here  the  similarity 
for  having,  by  his  monstrous  sentence  on  the  gas-stokers,  meeting  with  that  of  the  preceding  year  ended,  fi>r| 
^irawn  general  attention  to  the  highly  unsatisfactory  state  audience  was,  if  possible,  more  thoroughly  in 
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icony  with  the  promoters  than  on  the  previous  occasion, 
nud  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  a  purely  voluntary  or- 
o*anisation,  in  thrashing  the  roughs  out  of  the  building. 
This,  however,  was  not  effected  without  considerable 
bloodshed  and  desperate  fighting,  for  the  moment  the 
doors  were  open  the  roughs  forced  their  way  on  to  and 
around  the  platform,  from  which  position  there  was  no 
little  difficulty  in  ejecting  them.  It  is  surely  monstrous 
that  peaceable  citizens,  themselves  contributors  to  the 
police-rate,  are  compelled  to  have  resort  to  active  resist¬ 
ance  against  organised  rioters,  whilst  the  police  are  not 
allowed  to  render  any  assistance,  or  even  to  prevent  the 
throwing  of  stones  and  other  missiles  through  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  hall. 

What  constitutes  this  wonderful  difference  in  practice 
between  the  police  authorities  of  two  towns  like  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Derby  ?  Surely,  if  the  police  acted  rightly 
at  Derby,  they  committed  a  grave  error  at  Birmingham, 
and  vice  versa  ?  If  the  laws  that  regulate  the  conduct 
of  the  officials  who  are  paid  to  act  as  peace-preservers  in 
our  midst  are  so  anomalous  that  one  set  of  regulations 
is  in  force  in  one  borough,  and  another  set  of  a  diametri¬ 
cally  different  nature  holds  good  in  another,  then  it  is  high 
time  that  all  order-loving  citizens  should  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  bring  about  a  similarity  of  action.  But  it 
seems  more  than  questionable  whether  the  “  discretionary 
power  ”  claimed  by  certain  officials  does  not  exist  merely 
in  their  own  imaginations,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
preconceived  prejudices,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  exist 
in  any  code  of  regulations  that  is  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  public. 

Under  the  Corporation  Reform  Act  (5  and  6  W.  4, 
c.  7C),  part  of  a  constable’s  duty  is  to  “  apprehend  all 
idle  and  disorderly  persons  whom  he  shall  find  disturbing 
the  public  peace.’*  Again,  among  the  official  instructions 
that  have  been  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  constables, 
occurs  the  following  most  explicit  order :  “  In  cases  of 
actual  breaches  of  the  peace,  as  riots,  affrays,  assaults, 
and  the  like,  committed  within  the  view  of  the  constable, 
lie  should  immediately  interfere  (first  giving  public 
notice  of  his  office,  if  he  be  not  already  known),  separate 
the  combatants,  and  prevent  others  from  joining  in  the 
affray.  If  the  riot,  &c.,  be  of  a  serious  nature,  or  if  the 
offenders  do  not  immediately  desist,  he  should  take  them 
into  custody,  securing  also  the  principal  instigators  of 
the  tumult,  and  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  secure 
quiet.”  Were  these  regulations  suspended  at  Derby  on 
the  night  in  question  ?  If  they  were  still  in  force,  how 
do  the  police  account  for  the  attitude  of  cool  observation 
assumed  by  the  few  of  their  number  who  were  present  ? 

The  Derby  magistrates,  too,  have  further  complicated 
the  matter  by  sending  a  respectable  householder  to  gaol 
for  a  month,  on  the  most  confficting evidence, for  an  assault 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  when  he  was  helping  to 
eject  one  of  the  rowdies.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the 
promoters  of  the  meeting  and  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  order  were  acting  quite  within  the  law  in  putting  out 
of  the  hall,  with  as  little  violence  as  was  necessary,  those 
who  were  acting  in  combination  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly 
breaking  up  the  meeting.  For  it  has  been  held  that  a 
private  person  may  lawfully  endeavour  to  prevent  those 
whom  he  sees  engaged  in  a  riot  or  a  rout  from  executing 
their  purpose,  and  he  may  stop  those  whom  he  may  see 
coming  to  join  them.”  The  terms,  too,  in  which  a  riot 
has  been  defined  clearly  places  a  disturbance  like  the  one 
that  took  place  at  Derby  in  that  category,  for  “  a  riot  is 
a  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the  peace,  by  three  or  more 
persons  assembling  together  of  their  own  authority,  with 
an  intent  mutually  to  assist  one  another  against  any  one 
who  shall  oppose  them  in  the  execution  of  some  enter- 
prisp  of  a  private  nature,  and  afterwards  actually  exe¬ 
cuting  the  same  in  a  violent  and  turbulent  manner  to  the 
terror  of  the  public,  whether  the  act  intended  were  of 
itself  lawful  or  unlawful.”  It  has  also  been  held  that 
“  constables  and  other  peace-officers  not  only  may  do, 
but  they  are  bound  by  the  duty  of  their  office  to  do,  all 
that  in  them  lies  towards  the  suppressing  of  a  riot,  and 
they  may  command  all  other  persons  to  assist  them  in  so 
doing.”  If,  however,  notwithstanding  this  explicit  state- 
ment,  it  seems  well  to  the  authorities  to  deliberately  with¬ 


hold  the  police  whilst  a  disturbance  is  raging,  it  surely  is 
not  only  lawful  for  the  promoters  of  a  meeting,  but  incum¬ 
bent  on  them,  to  do  their  best  to  quell  that  portion  at  least 
of  the  disturbance  which  takes  place  under  the  roof  that 
they  have  hired.  To  a  mind  unversed  in  legal  technicalities 
this  course  of  action  appears  to  bo  sufficiently  clear.  It 
would  also  appear  clear  that  the  statutes  and  regulations 
that  bear  upon  this  subject  are  equal  to  all  emergencies, 
if  fairly  and  impartially  carried  out.  Unless  the  existing 
laws  can  be  proved  to  be  positively  prohibitory  of  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  it  would  not  only  be  a  waste 
of  energy  on  the  part  of  Radicals  to  attempt  to 
improve  them,  but  the  result  might  prove  eminently 
disastrous,  and  only  calculated  to  engender  further  strife. 
No  one  can  more  thoroughly  repudiate  a  system  of 
police  supervision  over  public  meetings,  like  that 
prevalent  in  the  latter  days  of  the  second  Empire,  than 
those  who  are  now  indignant  at  the  supineness  of  the 
authorities  in  permitting  actual  breaches  of  the  peace. 
All  we  demand  is  that  the  existing  laws  be  carried  out 
with  impartiality  and  justice,  no  matter  what  the  object 
(provided  of  course  that  it  be  a  legal  one)  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  may  be.  A  meeting  of  the  Land  Tenure  Reform 
Association  to  ’  listen  to  speeches  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  Mr  Joseph  Arch  is  entitled  to  identically  the  same 
protection,  neither  more  nor  less,  that  was  accorded  in 
the  preceding  month  to  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  and 
others  connected  with  the  Derby  Grammar  School  to 
present  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  stone¬ 
throwing  that  took  place  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
police  at  the  former  meeting  ought  to  have  been  stopped 
as  instantaneously  as  it  would  have  been  at  the  latter, 
for  thefe  could  be  no  distinction  in  the  absolute  legality 
of  both  the  gatherings.  To  carry  the  comparison  a  little 
further,  it  might  also  be  added  that  it  would  be  just  as 
impolitic,  foolish,  and  undesirable,  to  attempt  to  suppress 
the  hisses  and  groans  with  which  even  a  royal  procession 
is  occasionally  received  by  silly  enthusiasts,  as  it  would 
be  to  violently  eject  from  a  meeting  any;  one  who 
might  be  equally  silly  in  the  mode  he  selected  by 
which  to  show  his  disapproval  of  certain  popular 
favourites.  A  certain  amount  of  license  on  both  sides 
is  desirable,  but  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  those  who  are  paid  to 
preserve  the  peace  by  the  ratepayers  at  large,  should  be 
empowered  to  put  a  stop  to  all  organised  and  hired 
violence.  Suppose  that  the  Radicals  adopted  the  policy 
of  the  “  Constitutionalists  ”  and  paid  men  for  the  specific 
object  of  breaking  up  a  meeting  summoned  by  their 
opponents,  there  would  not  then  be  a  moment’s  delay 
in  putting  the  law  in  motion,  nor  would  the  Home 
Secretary  allow  the  law  to  slumber  at  the  i^se  dixit  of  a 
mere  borough  official.  All  we  ask  is  that  like  justice 
may  be  administered,  irrespective  of  class  prejudice, 
whoever  may  be  the  culprits. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  law  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
totally  different  views  that  are  taken  of  the  duties  of  police 
by  the  two  towns  of  Birmingham  and  Derby,  which  we 
have  merely  selected  as  typical  instances  of  the  conduct 
of  many  others.  What  is  the  cause  ?  May  it  not  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  whilst  Birmingham  happens  to 
possess  many  amongst  her  most  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens  who  are  fearless  advocates  of  the  cause  of  true 
progress,  many  of  the  smaller  boroughs  are  under  the 
dominant  influence  of  Tories  and  Tory  sympathisers  ? 
Justice  ought  not  to  be  the  reflex  of  the  feelings  of  any 
party,  neither  of  the  proletariat,  nor  of  that  class  who 
have  at  present  almost  a  monopoly  in  its  local  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  singular 
difference  between  the  police  arrangements  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Derby  is  the  absolute  necessity  that 
exists  for  the  general  appointment  of  stipendiary  magis¬ 
trates. 


SXmDAY  REST  AND  RECREATION. 

The  Sunday  Rest  Association,  finding  it  has  an  up-hill 
road  to  travel,  has  struck  out  a  device  which  does  jt 
infinite  credit.  When  it  was  originally  proposed  to  open 
the  Bethnal-green  Museum  on  Sundays,  the  Association 
suggested  to  the  working  men  that  the  proposal  waa 
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it  seems,  a  trap.  Once  let  tlie  Legislature  consent  to  open 
the  Bethnal-green  Museum,  and  next  week  every  mine, 
factory,  and  workshop  in  England  will  be  in  full  swing 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  idea  was  a  most  ingenious 
one.  But  somehow  or  other  it  has  not  taken. 

A  thoroughly  characteristic  correspondence  between 
the  East-end  cabinet-makers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Sunday  League  and  the  Sunday  Rest  Association  on 
the  other,  has  just  been  given  to  the  world.  The 
Secretaries  of  the  Sunday  Rest  Association  open  the 
ball  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  Makers' 
Association  a  very  wily  letter  asking  whether  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  or  had  not  authorised  the  Sunday  Lei^e  to  j 
speak  in  its  name,  but  so  worded  that  an  answer  in  the 
negative  would  have  distinctly  implied  that  the  members, 
of  the  Sunday  League  were  in  no  sense  the  representa¬ 
tives  and  exponents  of  the  working  men.  The  epistle 
concluded  with  “  every  expression  of  goodwill  and  desire 
for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  working  meri."’ 
But  the  cabinet-makers  wei*e  far  too  acute  to  fall  into  sO" 
shallow  a  trap.  They  promptly  assembled  and  passed  a ' 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  “  the  opening  of  the  National^ 
Museums  on  a  Sunday  (thereby  offering  rational  amuse- 1 
ment  for  the  people)  will  conduce  greatly  to  the  moral 
benefit  of  that  class,  it  being  thoroughlv  well-knowiy 
that  the  Sunday  is  the  only  day  on  which  the  working 
classes  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  such  institutions,** 
and,  having  passed  it,  sent  copies  forthwith  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Sunday  Rest  Association,  and  also  to : 
Mr  Morrell,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  League.  The^ 
Rest  Association  were  sorely  discomforted,  and  the 
League  has  achieved  a  substantial  triumph. 

The  whole  question  of  the  opening  of  Museums  on 
Sundays  turns  simply  upon  the  possibility  of  providing 
one  day  of  rest  in  the  seven  for  the  staff.  Sunday  is— 
as  we  need  hardly  point  out — the  only  day  a  working 
man  has  to  himself,  and  it  is  the  only  day  on  which  our  ’ 
museums  and  galleries  are  closed.  There  is  really  no^ 
reason  why  these  institutions  should  not  be  open  from" 
year’s  end  to  year's  end.  The  Zoological  Gardens  are 
never  so  crowded  as  on  Sundays,  and  yet  we  are  not 
aware  that  tho  keepers  have  any  grievance,  or  find  them¬ 
selves  at  all  overworked.  What  is  done  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  could  easily  be  done  at  the  British  Museum, 
at  the  National  Gallery,  and  at  our  other  London  ^ 
galleries  and  collections.  Indeed,  why  the  National^ 
Gallery  should  be  closed  when  the  Gallery  at  Hamptonj 
Court  is  open  we  have  never  been  exactly  able  to' 
make  out.  But  at  present  a  little  knot  of  fanatics— 
amongst  whom,  we  regret  to  say.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
is  prominently  conspicuous — is  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  the  metropolis  is  virtually  governed  by 
the  dozen  or  so  of  peers,  bankers,  and  dowagers,  who 
form  the  Sunday  Rest  Association,  and  supply  it 
with  funds.  If  the  working  men  of  London  desire 
— as  we  cannot  but  believe  that  they  do  desire— 
to  shake  off  this  grandmotherly-government,  they  must 
wait  till  the  general  election,  and  then  make  the  question 
a  pledge  for  the  metropolitan  members.  If  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Marylebone,  Southwark,  Finsbury,  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  Hackney,  Westminster,  Chelsea  and 
Greenwich  were  only  tolerably  unanimous  upon  the  point, 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  obliged  to  give  way. 
It  would  be  a  distasteful  pledge,  no  doubt,  to  such  men 
as  Sir  Thomas  Chambers  and  Mr  Reed.  But  it  would 
probably  be  swallowed ;  nor  would  more,  after  all,  be 
needed  than  a  distinct  majority  among  the  metropolitan 
members.  The  question  was  virtually  decided  when  Mr 
Cole  s  “  friends  ”  were  admitted  to  Bethnal  “  by  special 
ticket,’*  while  the  working  men,  for  whose  especial  benefit 
the  museum  was  supposed  to  have  been  designed  ^nd 


impious,  and  that  to  carry  it  out  would  desecrate  ^  the 
Sabbath.  The  answer  which  the  Association  received 
was — in  effect — that  the  working  men  of  London  cared 
uncommonly  little  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
would  as  soon  desecrate  it  as  not.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Association  had  calculated  upon  so  crushing 
a  response.  Its  leading  members  had  probably  long 
shared  in  the  strange  delusion  that  the  English  working 
man  is  of  a  devout  and  evangelical  temperament.  There 
is  a  mythical  workingman,  who  figures  in  tracts  and 
other  such  publications,  holding  a  conspicuous  position 
both  in  their  woodcuts  and  in  their  letter-press.  This 
purely  fabulous  being  does  the  most  extraordinary 
things  and  behaves  in  the  most  extraordinary  way, 
and  yet  escapes  with  perfect  impunity.  When,  for 
instance,  he  sees  a  companion  raising  to  his  lips 
his  second  pot  of  half-and-half,  he  reminds  him  that 
at  the  last  it  stingeth  like  an  adder ;  and  his  com¬ 
panion,  instead  of  abusing  him  or  hitting  him  in  the 
eye,  is  struck  with  instantaneous  conviction,  and  si^s 
the  pledge  upon  the  spot.  This  is  the  British  working 
man  who  makes  such  short  and  easy  work  with  the 
atheist,  pointing  out  the  sun  to  him,  and  asking  him 
who  maae  it  ?  whereupon  the  atheist,  having  no  answer 
to  make  to  this  startling  question,  helplessly  follows  the 
working  man  to  his  humble  cottage,  and  hears  him  read 
the  Bible  to  his  family.  This  purely  ideal  creature  has 
been  so  talked  about,  so  written  al^ut,  so  held  up  to 
public  admiration  and  wonder,  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  him  have  at  last  come  to  believe  in  him 
for  a  fact.  It  is  then  easy  to  conceive  the  horror  of  the 
loaders  of  the  Sunday  Rest  Association  when  they  dis¬ 
covered  the  real  truth  of  the  matter,  and  when  it  first 
dawned  upon  them  that  the  British  working  man  regards 
the  British  Sabbath  with  intense  dislike,  and  having  but 
one  holiday  in  the  week  wants  to  make  it  as  much  of  a 
holiday  as  ho  can.  The  working  man,  indeed,  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  Sabbatarian.  What  he  really  wants,  and 
would  like  to  have,  is  the  continental  Sunday,  as  it 
exists  in  Paris  and  Brussels.  Short  of  this,  he  is  of 
course  willing  to  accept  a  compromise,  and  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  Recreative  Religionists.  He  would  sooner 
go  to  the  British  Museum  than  go  nowhere,  especially  if 
it  were  a  wet  day.  But  the  Zoological  Gardens  would 
please  him  better,  and  what  would  best  please  him  would 
be  a  day  in  the  country  with  an  accompaniment  of 
distinctly  secular  sports  and  pastimes.  It  is  natural 
that  this  should  be  so.  But  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
had  never  apparently  occurred  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
his  friends,  and  the  discoveiy  would  seem  to  have  filled 
them  with  infinite  horrorand  dismay.  They  had  expected 
the  working  man  to  bless  the  labours  of  the  Sunday 
Rest  Association,  and,  instead  of  that,  he  cursed  them 
altogether.  His  sympathies  were  evidently  with  the 
Sabbath-breakers,  and  the  fictitious  cabman  got  up  for 
the  occasion  to  move  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
Lord’s  Day  is  “precious**  to  the  working  men  of 
England,  who  regard  it  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious 
exercise,  and  deprecate  the  introduction  into  England 
of  the  continental  Sabbath,  bad  no  effect  upon  him. 
Thus  checkmated,  the  Sunday  Rest  Association  hit 
upon  a  new  idea. 

Chinese  mandarins,  averse  to  European  civilisation, 
persuade  the  Chinese  lower  orders  that  the  “  white 
devils  ’’  are  in  reality  inveterate  cannibals,  with  a  great 
fancy  for  Chinese  flesh.  We  know  how  well  the  trick 
succeeds,  and  we  cannot  blame  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his 
friends  for  imitating  it.  In  a  most  amusingly  artful 
manner,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  persuade  the 
British  working  man  that  the  Sunday  Leaguers  are 
capitalists  in  disguise,  and  that  in  opening  museums  and 
picture-galleries  they  are  but  attempting  to  get  in  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge,  their  real  object  being  to  open 
factoiies  and  workshops,  and  so  to  screw  seven  days’ 
labour  out  of  their  hands  instead  of  six.  Having 
app  'aled  in  vain  to  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  working 
man,  the  Association  now  appeals  to  his  “common  sense 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  LABOUR. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  Chartism  whs  being  trampled 
into  an  uncertain  subjection,  Mr  Carlyle  wrote  :  “  A 
day  is  ever  struggling  forward,  a  day  will  arrive  in  some 
approximate  degive,  when  he  who  has  no  work  to  do, 
by  whatever  name  he  may  be  named,  will  not  find  it 
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crooi  to  s'lew  himself  in  o  ir  q  larter  of  the  Solar  System  ; 
bat  m  ly  and  look  out  e’s  i where,  If  there  be  any  Idle 
Planet  discoveiable  ?  Let  the  honest  working  man 
rejoice  that  such  law,  the  first  of  Nature,  has  been  made 
good  on  him,  and  hope  that,  by  and  by  all  else  will  be 
made  good.”  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  more  difficult  to 
say  such  a  thing  and  to  believe  such  a  thing  than  it 
would  be  now  ;  all  honour  to  the  few  clear-sighted  men 
who  saw  in  the  disturbances  of  those  days  a  rightful 
revolt  against  idleness,  and  a  rightful  claim  on  the  part 
of  labour  to  be  recognised  as  the  true  certificate  of  man¬ 
hood.  The  desire  for  political  power  as  more  than  a 
means  to  an  end  can  hardly  have  been  more  general  then 
than  now  :  that  each  individual  workman  should  obtain 
for  himself  an  infinitesimal  share  in  swaying  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  nation,  or  even  in  taxing  himself,  was  not  an 
object  worth  sitting  up  at  night  for,  much  less  worth 
brickbats  and  torchlight  processions.  The  abstract  right 
to  representation  might  have  been  hurled  at  the  man  for 
•centuries  without  effect,  had  not  suffering  and  flagrant 
injustice  barbed  the  logician’s  arrow.  The  workman 
awoke  to  find  idleness  rampant ;  an  oligarchy  in  com¬ 
mand  scarcely  less  so  than  in  pre- Reform-Bill  times ; 
himself  the  labourer,  the  bread-winner,  the  wealth-pro¬ 
ducer,  badly  paid  as  before,  working  that  others  might 
rest,  without  even  the  privilege  of  saying  that  this  or 
the  other  idle  man  should  represent  him,  the  working 
man,  in  Parliament.  He  saw,  too,  in  a  more  aggravated 
form. than  is  now  apparent,  the  injustice  and  ignominy 
lhat  lay  in  wait  for  a  poor  man’s  crimes,  the  lenient 
tolerance  that  screened  his  wealthier  neighbour.  It  was 
seven  years  after  the  first  Reform  Bill  that  the  working 
man  awoke  to  this  state  of  things,  determined  to  claim 
his  abstract  right  of  representation,  did  so  with  much 
outrageous  demonstration,  was  convicted  of  high  treason, 
and  so,  for  the  time,  quieted.  The  year  after  the  Chartist 
riots  had  been  quelled,  Mr  Carlyle  was  writing  the 
sentence  we  have  quoted,  showing  that  he  for  one  saw 
more  in  it  than  a  barrep  claim  for  a  share  in>  political 
power  to  be  suppressed  by  sentence  of  transportation  for 
life. 

That  labour  is  the  true  title  to  existence,  and  that  the 
labourer  must  have  his  worth  recognised  in  the  teeth  of 
dominant  idleness, — this  was  the  animating  idea  of 
Chartism  that  for  the  time  being  found  expression  in  a 
political  directimi.  Since  that  time  the  honest  work¬ 
ing  man  ”  has  not  been  content  with  being  what  he  is ; 
he  has  not  only  hoped  that,  “  the  first  law  of  Nature 
having  been  made  good  on  him,  all  else  will  be  made 
good  by-and-by ;  ”  he  has  set  himself  to  bring  about 
that  better  time  by  his  own  exertions.  He  has  given 
labour  its  true  significance,  and  asserted  its  strength.  He 
has  broadened  the  scope  of  Unionism  till  even  the  agri- 
cultural  labourer  shelters  himself  under  its  mantle ;  he 
has  extended  his  political  borders,  and  made  himself  a 
name  in  social  and  industrial  reforms;  he  is  now  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  agitators  for  any  new  scheme,  whether  it 
be  for  abolishing  the  Game  Laws  or  planting  artisans  out 
in  the  open  with  a  cottage  and  a  cow.  i^cent  strikes 
and  industrial  disturbances,  if  they  have  in  some  cases 
been  conducted  with  criminal  injustice,  have  met  with 
injustice  at  least  as  criminal,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
employers  but  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  the  legally 
appointed  arbiters  of  such  disputes.  In  fact,  English 
working  men  have  taken  their  stand  on  that  which  is 
their  all,  labour,  and  formed  themselves  with  the  least 
possible  aid  from  without  into  a  firm  and  undivided 
body  that  even  the  most  extravagant  of  oldworld  Tories 
cannot  affect  to  despise.  Times  have  altered  since  the 
Chartist  riots,  and  the  participators  in  those  riots,  or 
rather  their  descendants,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  as 
a  body  true  men  demanding  nothing  but  justice.  But 
while  the  dignity  of  labour  has  been  thus  amply  asserted, 
there  remains  the  very  natural  craving  for  something 
piore  than  an  abstract  title  to  respect ;  labour  demands 
its  proportion  of  political  power.  Accordingly  we  have 
a  league  for  the  direct  representation  of  labour.  That 
there  has  been  an  absence  hitherto  of  working-men’s 
candidates  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  probably  due  not 
60  much  to  the  short  time  which  harf  elapsed  since  the 


concession  of  household  suffrage  and  the  lodger  fran¬ 
chise,  or  to  any  underhand  influences  which  may  have 
opposed  the  election  of  a  working  man,  as  to  the  want 
of  general  enthusiasm  among  the  working  classes  them¬ 
selves.  Faith  in  Parliamentary  procedure  has  been 
wanting,  and  that  not  unnaturally,  considering  the  studied 
neglect  with  which  Parliament  baa  too  often  treated  the 
working  man’s  interests.  Only  a  few  leaders  of  the 
neglected  class  have  seen  that  what  has  been  need  not 
always  be ;  the  rank  and  file  are  by  no  means  convinced 
of  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  by  making  one  of 
their  fellow-workmen  leave  his  last  to  join  that  rather 
useless  and  effete  body  called  the  House  of  Commons. 
Hitherto  the  great  body  of  working  men  have  given 
proof  of  their  independence  by  relying  for  the  most  part 
on  their  own  efforts,  gaining  eveiything  that  was  to  be 
gained  socially  and  indnstrially  ^fore  turning  to  the 
political  method. 

We  have  entered,  however,  upon  another  phase  of  the 
advance.  The  questions  of  the  game  laws  and  the 
land  are  only  two  among  the  many  which  are  fonnd 
seriously  to  affect  the  working  man’s  position,  to  bar 
his  further  progress.  The  obstructive  side  of  most  of 
these  questions  is  powerfully  supported  by  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  birth,  wealth,  and  education,  the  class  from 
which  it  is  at  present  customary  to  choose  our  Parlia¬ 
mentary  representatives.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  those 
who  wish  to  overcome  this  opposition  mast  do  so 
by  returning  to  Parliament  a  majority  of  men  who 
represent  their  views.  A  deep  feeling  of  the  obstructive 
and  oppressive  nature  of  the  land  laws  and  the  game 
laws,  much  more  than  their  actual  injustice,  has  widened 
the  opposition  to  them.  is  this  reaction  against 
oppression  that  makes  itself  heard  in  the  cry  for 
electoral  reform  and  the  direct  representation  of  labour. 
The  oppression  has  long  been  there ;  it  has  only  lately 
made  itself  felt. 

In  examining  the  claim  of  labonr  to  a  direct  share  of 
political  power,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  even  by  its 
bitterest  opponents,  to  have  a  most  plausible  excuse  in 
the  present  constiintion  of  the  HoHite  of  Commons.  If 
we  take  as  our  basis  the  great  division  into  capital 
and  labour,  two  interdependent  parts  of  a  harmonions 
whole,  each  powerless  alone,  the  enorinons  preponder¬ 
ance'  of  legislative  power  which  is'  in  the  hands  of 
capital  is  enough  to  establisb  a  oase  of  the  grossest 
injustice.  Notwithstanding  tl)c  theoretical  equality  of 
man  with  man,  or,  at  least,  voter  with  voter,  of  which 
we  boast,  the  fact  remains  that  a  million  artisans  could 
not  stop  the  oonstmotion  of  a  railway  or  the  deolarf^tion 
of  a  war  which  had  commended  itself  to  a  bandfit}  of 
capitalists.  The  power  of  the  working  classes  in  such 
matters,  as  exercised  through  their  representatives,  is 
simply  nil.  To  this  the  Conservatives  will  reply  :  **  It 
is  their  own  fault.  We  have  given  them  household 
suffrage ;  let  them  swamp  the  House  of  Commons  with 
their  own  ideas  if  it  pleases  them.”  And  iu  this  answer 
drawn  from  the  enemies’  lips  lies,  we  believe,  the  solution 
of  the  question  ;  not  in  any  scheme  for  the  direct  repre¬ 
sentation  of  ‘  labour.  Tme  this  method  has  now  been 
some  years  in  operation  with  no  very  satisfactory 
results  ;  but  a  failure  on  so  short  a  trial,  aud  that,  too, 
under  cirenmstanoes  the  most  unfavourable,  is  not 
sufficient  to  damn  the  procedure  utterly.  Capitalists 
and  men  of  the  upper  classes  have  been  rained  into 
the  Parliament  House  almost  unceasingly  from  large 
boroughs  and  small,  to  say  nothing  of  the  landlord 
interest  which  the  mrals  seem  bent  npon  strengthening 
year  hr  year.  Bat  there  is  no  reason  why  this  storm 
sbonld  continne.  Household  suffrage  is  but  in  its 
infancy,  nay,  has  scarcely  seen  the  light.  Electors 
yield  their  sweet  voices  to  the  old  ensnaring  tunes. 
Representation  is  scandalonsly  disproportionate.  Pocket- 
boronghs  are  by  no  means  extinct.  Finally,  the  working 
class,  as  a  body,  is  barely  alive  to  the  importance  of 
claiming  its  own ;  it  is  being  educated  through  its 
wrongs  to  demand  its  rights. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
present  method  of  representation,  because  there  appears 
to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  that  other 
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more  immediate  battle  of  national  education  will  be 
fought,  the  position  taken  up  by  the  veteran  Whig  states- 


which  some  advocates  of  the  cause  of  labour  would  have 
ns  adont.  Assumincr.  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
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division  of  capital  and  labour  as  a  fundamental  one,  as 
the  Comtists  ao  absolutely,  and  most  Englishmen  con¬ 
ditionally,  the  question  presents  itself:  How  will  you 
give  to  each  of  these  its  due  share  of  representation  ? 
Suppose  that  the  claims  of  labour  have  been  satisfied 
(by  giving  to  each  trade  one  representative  for  every 
thousand  men,  for  instance),  how  will  you  deal  with 
capital  ?  Capitalists  predominate  in  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  true ;  but  by  force  of  accident,  not 
by  force  of  capital.  If,  then,  you  enfranchise  the  work¬ 
man  qua  workman,  you  must  injustice  do  the  same  for 
the  capitalist.  Who  is  to  decide  on  a  metrical  system 
for  the  representation  of  capital  ?  How  many  thousand 
pounds  is  to  be  equivalent  to  how  many  hundred  work¬ 
men  ?  Take,  again,  the  side  issue  of  the  requirements  of  an 
elector.  Two  men  play  billiards  all  the  day  and  half  the 
night;  one  is  a  capitalist,  the  owner  of  10,000  acres,  or 
10,000/.  in  the  funds,  the  other  is  a  marker  living  on 
bis  earnings.  One  adopts  billiard-playing  as  a  profession, 
and  is  so  far  honourable  that  he  earns  an  honest  living 
by  it ;  but  what  are  the  chances,  other  considerations 
apart,  that  either  of  these  men  will  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  matters  of  social  or  political  importance  P 
Of  course  this  instance  suggests  the  remark  that  there 
are  useful  and  useless  employments,  and  that  those 
engaged  in  each  might  be  rated  differently.  But  it 
will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  distinction  would 
be  impossible  to  draw,  so  many  trades  in  one  or  other 
of  their  branches  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  utility. 
Indeed,  the  discussions  into  which  we  might  be  led  on 
this  point  would  be  almost  endless.  One  further  remark, 
however,  will  help  us  to  a  conclusion.  In  a  scheme 
which  should  provide  for  the  representation  of  the 
capitalist  as  a  capitalist,  should  anything  be  stipulated 
as  .to  the  use  he  makes  of  his  money  and  of  his  time  P 
This  perfectly  legitimate  question,  to  which  an  answer 
yes  or  no  is  equally  impossible,  shows  us  how  false  is 
the  electoral  basis  provided  by  “  labour  and  capital.” 
However  useful  economically,  this  division  is,  as  far  as 
renresontation  goes, ^impracticable.  The  few  who  hold 
a  contrary  opim'on  have  been  forced  into  it  by  the 
usurpations  of  capital,  usurpations  of  which  the  days 
are  numbered. 

There  is  one  further  point  to  which  Mr  Carlyle  has 
devoted  more  than  one  piece  of  stirring  eloquence, — the 
claim^of  work  to  over-ride  idleness.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  vast  number  of  capitalists,  and  the  whole  of  that  class 
of  tradesmen  who  are  ranked  indifferently  in  either 
division,  work  with  an  energy  far  surpassing  that  of  the 
majority  of  artisans.  Herein  lies  the  plea  for  their 
enfranchisement,  not  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
may  chance  to  find  themselves,  not  in  the  enormous 
masses  of  wealth  which  their  labour  may  help  to  keep 
in  circulation,  not  in  the  magnitude  of  the  results  which 
flow  from  their  labour.  The  daily  increasing  estimation 
which  labour  commands,  the  primary  importance  of  the 
questions :  Who  is  he  ?  What  does  he  do  r  The  growing 
conviction  that  women  will  never  assume  their  true  place 
till  they  become  working  members  of  the  community ; 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Before 
long  it  may  be  possible  to  disfranchise  idleness.  Give 
its  widest  meaning  to  the  phrase  ”  working  men,”  and 
working  men  may  soon  demand,  not  only  a  share,  but  a 
monopoly  of  the  representation.  C. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

As  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  Parliament  draws 
near,  it  becomes  abundantly  clear  that  controversy  will 
run  very  high  on  the  education  question.  If  we  may 
judge  from  a  letter  of  Earl  Russell,  which  was  read  at  a 
meeting  called  by  the  National  Education  League  at 
Manchester  on  Wednesday,  the  more  liberal  section  of 
the  Whigs  may  be  reckoned  upon  to  support  the  modified 
League  programme.  Lord  Russell  expresses  himself  in 
favour  of  the  total  repeal  of  the  25th  clause  of  the 
Education  Act,  the  election  of  School  Boards  in  all  places, 
and  universal  compulsion.  As  it  is  upon  this  line  the 


man  is  significant. 

The  land  question  divides  public  attention  with  that  of 
education.  Mr  W.  Fowler,  M.P.,  and  Mr  Arthur  Arnold 
have  been  doing  good  service  by  pointing  out  how  the  laws 
of  primogeniture  and  entail  prevent  land  from  coming 
into  those  bands  which  would  make  it  most  productive. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  as  if  those  gentlemen,  and 
other  advocates  of  “  free  trade  in  land,”  are  determined 
to  force  the  question  of  nationalisation  to  the  front  by 
propounding  schemes  for  the  denationalisation  of  the 
Crown  lands  and  the  conversion  of  corporation  lands  into 
private  property.  MrLeatham,  who  succeeded  the  late  Mr 
Berkeley  in  the  business  of  making  the  Ballot  annually 
ridiculous,  and  has  been  deprived  of  that  congenial  occupa* 
tion  by  the  Act  of  last  session,  has  been  addressing  his  con¬ 
stituents  at  Huddersfield  in  a  speech  more  than  usually 
characteristic  of  the  shoddy  Radicalism  of  which  he  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  professors.  He  has  “  no 
sympathy  for  proposals  for  taking  possession  of  other 
people’s  property,  which  shocked  the  conscience  of  every 
man  who  was  not  either  a  pickpocket  or  a  philosopher.”' 
As  Mr  Leatham  is  not  a  pickpocket,  and  certainly  not  a 
philosopher,  we  cannot  help  commiserating  with  him  on 
what  he  must  endure  during  the  passing  of  Railway  and 
other  Bills  for  taking  possession  of  people’s  property 
and  we  most  heartily  wish  that  so  delicate  a  conscieiico 
were  relieved  from  so  painful  an  ordeal.  Mr  Leatham 
does  “not  expect  any  reform  of  the  land  laws  that 
could  materially  benefit  the  people  in  his  lifetime.”  Wo 
do  not  like  to  disturb  resignation  so  magnanimously 
serene;  but  we  should  not  wonder  if  those,  whose 
patience  with  the  curable  misery  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  has  not  reached  so  sublime  a  height,  should 
endeavour  to  shorten  the  political  life  of  Mr  Leatham 
and  that  of  the  other  shoddy  Radicals,  and  replace  them* 
by  men  who  do  not  look  upon  the  working-class  electors 
I  as  mere  instruments  for  pulling  the  chesnuts  out  of  the 
fire  for  a  commercial  aristocracy. 

Is  the  State  Church  in  danger  P  It  really  seems  that 
its  advocates  think  so,  and  are  preparing  their  briefs. 
If,  however,  they  can  do  no  better  than  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr  Hardy  did  on  Thursday  evening  at  Stamford, 
they  had  much  better  keep  quiet.  Lord  Salisbury’s 
argument  that,  because  “  of  those  who  are  married  by 
any  religious  rite  at  all  considerably  more  than  three 
quarters  are  married  in  the  Church  of  England,”  there¬ 
fore  Churchmen  are  to  Non-Churchmen  as  three  to  one,, 
proved  far  too  much.  He  was  obliged  to  add,  “Perhaps 
you  will  ask  me,  if  three-quarters  of  the  people  are 
Churchmen,  what  is  the  Church  Defence  Association 
alarmed  about  ?  ”  What  indeed  !  The  only  way  which 
the  champion  of  State- Chnrchism  could  find  out  of 
the  difficulty  was  by  ascribing  to  Conservatives  a 
torpidity  compared  with  which  Mr  Mill’s  celebrated 
description  of  them  as  “  the  stupidest  party  ”  is  mild. 

“  It  is  a  phenomenon  which  we  meet  with  in  every 
department  of  life,”  according  to  the  most  Tory  of  Tory 
statesmen,  “  that  the  very  temper  of  mind  which  makes 
men  Conservative  makes  them  indisposed  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  preserve  that  which  they  enjoy.”  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  claims  for  the  Church  that  it  is  “  the  steady  bul¬ 
wark  of  defence  against  the  growing  infidelity  of  the- 
age.”  But  if  the  age  is  infidel,  if  infidelity  is  growing, 
and  growing,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many,  quite  as 
fast  inside  the  Church  as  outside,  is  it  not  clear  that  the 
State  Church  as  a  bulwark  against  infidelity  is  a  failure  ? 
There  are,  according  to  Mr  Gathome  Hardy,  “  some 
four  or  five  millions  of  people  in  this  country  who* 
attended  no  place  of  worship  at  all.”  Cannot  the 
Church  Defence  Association  see  that  this  is  a  sorry  plea  ?* 
The  only  other  argument  put  forward  was  that  tho 
alleged  contract  the  Church  of  England  “  offers 
to  other  churches  and  other  religious  bodies  in  other 
countries,  which  while  she  steadily  pursues  her  ancient 
faith,  rush  from  one  extravagance  to  another.”  We  do 
not  know  what  are  the  churches  referred  to.  The 
description  is  not  at  all  true  of  the  dissenting  bodies. 
But  if  there  be  any  such  church,  the  only  difference 
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between  it  and  the  Church  of  England  is  that  while  the 
extravagances  of  the  former  are  successive  those  of  the 
latter  are  simultaneous.  About  the  steadiness  of  the 
Church  in  the  faith  we  cannot  say  much,  until  we  learn 
whether  it  be  the  faith  according  to  Dean  Stagey  or  the 
faith  according  to  Mr  Maconochie.  The  sooner  the 
Church  Defence  Association  learns  that  the  institution, 
which  it  is  its  mission  to  prop  up,  presents  to  out¬ 
siders  the  aspect  of  a  body  of  discordant  and  mutually 
hating  sects,  bound  together  by  nothing  else  than  a 
common  name  and  common  privileges  which  they  enjoy 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community — the 
sooner  the  champions  of  the  “  adulterous  connection  ”  of 
Church  and  State  discern  this,  the  sooner  are  they 
likely  to  turn  their  energies  in  a  more  profitable 
channel. 

On  Monday  last  in  his  rooms  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  died  the  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick,  for  fifty- 
four  years  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology  at  that 
University.  His  genial  manner  in  the  lecture-room  and 
in  private  life  will  long  be  among  the  pleasant  memories 
of  the  present  generation  of  Cambridge  men.  The 
Professor  has  out-lived  most  of  his  better  known  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  Hares  are  gone ;  Whewell,  and 
Maurice.  Archbishop  Manning  and  John  Henry  New¬ 
man  remain.  Professor  Sedgwick’s  principal  contribution 
to  literature  was  a  ‘  Discourse  on  the  studies  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,*  a  more  important  work  than 
its  title  would  indicate.  Attacking  the  school  of 
Paley  and  {intended  to  discredit  utilitarian  morality, 
it  elicited  from  Mr  Mill  one  of  the  finest  essays  in 
his  ‘  Dissertations  and  Discussion.’  He  was  more 
remarkable  for  unceasing  and  undivided  attention  to  his 
science  than  for  any  new  or  important  steps  towards  its 
elucidation.  His  greatest  praise  lies  perhaps  in  the 
extent  to  which  his  labours  helped  to  popularise  science 
at  Cambridge.  As  a  result,  natural  science  has  been 
recognised  among  the  courses  of  study. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Miss  S.  Woodhead,  the 
lady  who  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  undergo 
the  recent  examination  for  mathematical  honours  at 
Cambridge,  has  acquitted  herself  sufficiently  well  to 
deserve  a  position  in  the  second  class.  Happening  to  be 
a  woman,  and  not  a  man.  Miss  Woodhead  is  not,  of 
course,  worthy  of  this  place ;  but  the  committee  of 
Girton  College  have  offered  what  compensation  was  in 
their  power  by  giving  her  an  appointment  as  resident 
mathematical  tutor  at  that  college. 

We  are  requested  to  announce  the  formation  of  a  new 
Political  Organi.sation,  calling  itself  The  Central  British 
Democratic  Convention,  and  proposing  to  collect  and 
concentrate  into  one  body  all  the  scattered  forces  of  the 
democracy  of  the  country.  It  declares  its  object  to  be 
■“  the  emancipation — economical,  social,  and  political — 
of  the  working  class.”  Its  programme  may  be  said,  as 
yet,  to  be  in  embryo ;  but  a  nucleus  has  been  agreed 
upon,  embracing  the  following  questions,  on  which  the 
Executive  of  the  Convention  recommend  immediate 
action ;  Nationalisation  of  the  Land,  Universal  Suff¬ 
rage,  Equal  Electoral  Districts,  Annual  Parliaments, 
One  Legislative  Chamber,  and  the  Abolition  of  all  Laws 
oppressive  of  Trades*  Unions  and  Labour  Combinations. 

The  hearing  of  the  great  case  of  O’Keeffe  v.  Cullen, 
which  has  for  some  time  occupied  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  in  Dublin,  has  been  closed ;  but  judgment  has 
not  yet  been  given.  This  case  has  grown  out  of  the 
alleged  insubordination  of  Father  O’Keeffe,  the  parish 
priest  of  Callan,  who  had  brought  an  action  against 
another  priest  in  a  civil  court  and  obtained  a  verdict. 
For  this  he  was  dismissed  by  Cardinal  Cullen,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  Church  to  take 
any  ecclesiastical  quarrels  into  a  lay  court.  Father 
O  Keeffe  not  only  resists  this  order  of  the  Cardinal’s,  but 
has  sued  for  restitution,  and  has  thus  compelled  his 
superior  to  defend  himself  in  one  of  the  very  lay  courts 
whose  jurisdiction  he  repudiates.  What  will  the  Car¬ 


dinal  do  if  judgment  gc^s  against  him  ?  It  is  some 
time  since  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  passed, 
bgt  the  spirit  of  priestcraft  that  necessitated  them  is  not 
yet  quite  obsolete. 

A  Hindoo  merchant,  Mr  Mathooradas  Khetsee,  has 
been  writing  startling  letters  on  the  East  African  slave- 
trade  to  the  RcL9t  Ooftar,  a  Guzerati  newspaper,  published 
weekly.  This  gentleman  left  Bombay  last  month  to  join 
Sir  Bartle  Frere’s  mission.  Though  he  writes  as  an 
eye-witness,  his  charges  against  the  conduct  of  the 
European  and  native  merchants  who  supply  the  slave- 
dealers  with  guns  and  gunpowder  have  been  flatly  con¬ 
tradicted  in  Bombay.  But  his  description  of  the  in¬ 
famous  treatment  to  which  the  poor  slaves  are  subjected 
is,  we  fear,  only  too  true. 

The  slaves  are  forced  to  make  a  journey  of  nearly  500  miles 
on  foot  from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  During  the  journey  their 
treatment  is  most  horrible.  .  .  .  The  greatest  tyranny  on  the 
poor  males,  and  especially  those  who  happen  to  be  healthy  and 
muscular,  is  the  log  of  wood  tied  round  their  necks  to  prevent 
them  from  fleeing.  This  log  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  a  piece 
of  iron  at  one  end,  and  is  always  kept  dangling  round  the  neck  of 
the  unfortunates,  even  when  they  sleep  or  take  their  food.  The 
thing  is  so  heavy  that  the  bearer  is  obliged  to  support  it  with  his 
hands  while  sitting  or  rising. 

All  this  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  what  is  now 
going  on  in  Fiji,  and  in  the  lands  south  of  the  Oxus. 
Russia,  perhaps,  will  have  something  to  say  to  the  kid¬ 
nappers  of  these  last ;  and  between  them  the  two  Powers 
most  succeed  in  stopping  the  ti^ansactions  of  a  class  of 
heartless  blackguards  for  whom  hanging  were  infinitely 
too  good.  Many  a  hard  name  has  of  late  been  flung  at 
Mr  George  Campbell ;  but  events  are  already  proving 
that  his  rule  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Bengal.  No  one  ever  denied  his  immense  energy  and 
great  intellectual  capacity ;  but  veir  few,  perhaps,  would 
have  credited  him  with  a  gpfb  for  mr-seeing  statesman¬ 
ship.  Perhaps  his  chief  enemies  at  present  are  certain 
officials  of  the  old  type  and  the  Zemindars ;  the  former, 
because  he  will  not  tolerate  their  indifference  to  all  but 
mere  executive  work,  and  what  the  RnglUhman  calls 
their  dense  ignorance  of  the  life  around  them and 
the  latter,  because  they  will  now  be  compelled  to  impart 
those  details  in  roga^  to  the  mana^ment,  progress, 
rents,  Ac.,  of  tHeir  estates,  for  want  of  which  the  Per¬ 
manent  Settlement  has  simply  become  a  cloak  for  injus¬ 
tice,  as  in  those  instances  in  which  jungle  lands  have 
been  enclosed,  without,  however,  being  ms^e  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  settlement.  Of  Lord  Northbrook, 
it  is  anticipated  that  one  of  his  chief  financial  measures 
will  be  retrenchment  in  the  present  extravagant  military 
expenditure. 

*  A  most  curious  and  valuable  contribution  to  Anglo- 
Indian  literature  would  be  a  reprint  of  the  speeches 
delivered  at  the  great  Missionary  Congress  in  Allahabad, 
which  commenced  in  Chris^nas  week  and  lasted  for 
about  ten  days.  The  Indian  papers  give  at  best  but 
short  extracts  from  them,  from  which,  however,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  utterly  incapable  the  earnest  and  reverend 
speakers  are  of  comprehending  the  course  and  meaning 
of  human  history.  Dr  Wilson  believes  in  the  Chris¬ 
tianising  of  India,  because  God  has  promised  it,  and 
because  prophecies  of  their  fulfilment  have  indicated 
what  are  the  plans  of  ”  Providence.”  Dr  Mitchell  also 
takes  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  declares  that  one  soul  is 
worth  any  expenditure  of  money. 

The  Commission  of  Thirty,  entrusted  with  the  Her- 
culian  task  of  giving  permanent  vitality  to  the  cause  of 
the  Right  in  the  Versailles  Assembly,  and  of  putting  a 
permanent  curb  on  the  petulance  of  M.  Thiers,  is  still 
hard  at  work,  but  it  has  not  made  much  real  progress  as 
yet.  As  was  to  be  expected,  it  succeeds  best  in  making 
a  pretence  of  success.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  small  but 
exciting  diversion  has  occurred  in  the  Assembly.  On 
Thursday  last  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  whom  M.  Gambetta 
had  made  prefect  of  Lyons,  defended  himself  from  the 
long  pending  and  angry  accusations  brought  by  the 
Monarchists  against  his  administration  and  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  war  contracts.  Not  having  yet  seen  a  com¬ 
plete  report  of  his  speech,  we  cannot  say  how  far  his 
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defer  ce  w  r  s  satisfactory,  but  it  seems  to  have  produced 
great  ezci'einent  at  Versaillefi.  The  old  fory  of  the 
Higl  t  bo  rat  out  anew,  ai  d  M.  Lacour’s  discourse 
received  euthusia.^  tic  cheers  fiom  tl  e  Left. 


CORRESPONDENCK 


LAND  AND  THE  GAME  LAWS. 


Sir,—  In  my  last  letter  I  said  I  would,  with  your  permis- 
si  on,  state  what  the  game  grievances  of  the  tenant-farmers 


expressing  suspicion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  any  of  my  state* 
ments,”  or  hinting  that  I  was  “guilty  of  propagating  mis¬ 
chievous  delusions.” 

With  respect  to  the  impossibility  of  high-farming,  I  think 
that  R.  H.  R  has  himself  inadvertently  clinched  my  argu¬ 
ment  “High-farming,”  he  says,  “or  in  other  words”—- 
correctly  defining  my  meaning— “  the  greatest  poiwible  amouut 
of  home  produce,  depends  on  long  leases,  enterprise,  skill,  and 
perseverance.”  And  /  said  that  “  the  whole  system  ”--wl  icH 
confessedly  discourages  “  long  leases,”  and  neutrdises  the 


really  are,  and  suggest  a  remedy ;  and  I  accordingly  proceed  to 
do  BO  as  briefiy  as  possible. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  let  me  state  what  the  farmer  does 
not  object  to.  He  does  not  object  to  a  great  many  partridges, 
a  moderate  supply  of  hares  and  pheasants,  and  a  very  few 
rabbits.  He  does  not  go  home  ana  burst  bis  garments  when 
he  sees  bis  landlord  enjoying  a  little  sport,  nor  does  he  object 
at  all  to  his  landlord  having  enough  game  for  his  own  table, 


farmer's  “  enterprise,  skill,  and  perseverance  ”  made  high- 
farming  impossiole.  R.  H.  E.  maintains  that  “  the  greatest 

Eossible  amount  of  home  produce  ”  is  not  rendered  impossible 
y  a  system  which  only  exists  by  checking  the  amount  of 
produce.  And  because  I  take  the  opposite  view,  there  arises 
“  a  natural  suspicion  ”  of  my  accuracy  1 

With  regard  to  the  second  staling  assertion,  that  the 
existing  system  of  game-preserving  swallows  up  half  our 
home-produce, — it  is  clearly  impracticable  to  offer  so  precise 
a  proof  \  but  I  repeat  roy  conviction,  that  if  the  whole 
system  of  game-preserving”  were  broken  down,  we  could  at 
once  produce  twice  as  much  food  as  we  do.  By  “  the  whole 
system  of  game-preserving,”  I  of  course  imply  all  the  im¬ 
pediments  to  agriculture  which  arise  from  the  devotion  of 
millions  of  acres  to  sporting  purposes,  the  maintenance  of 
millions  more  in  a  state  of  semi-cultivation,  and  in  particular,, 
the  discouragement  of  those  veiy  requisites  which  R.  H. 
recounts  as  ^e  elements  of  high-farming.  For  what  other 
causes,  except  that  of  “sport’  in  one  form  or  another,  do- 
landholders  Keep  laud  untilled,  refuse  long  leases,  and  bind 
their  tenants  with  disabling  contracts  ?  For  a  few,  it  may  be  ^ 
but  for  very  few.  Quite  recently,  such  authorities  as  Mr 
Mechi,  and  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Leicester,  have  asserted 
that  we  ought  to  produce  twice  as  much  food  as  we  do.  We 
are  but  a  little  bolder  when  we  say  that,  if  there  were  no 
game-preserving,  we  could  produce  twice  as  much  ;  wherea^ 
if  capital  and  labour  were  utilised  to  the  utmost,  there  is  no 
computing  what  the  increase  would  be. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  present  controversy,  permit  me 
to  say  that  the  “  food  question  ”  undoubtedly  turns  upon  the^ 
quadrupeds  rather  than  upon  the  bipeds.  Quadruped-game 
is  doomed,  even  by  the  moral  majority  of  the  landlonls.  W e 
are  as  good  as  rid  of  it.  Perhaps,  in  a  social  point  of  view, 
the  biped  game  has  still  more  to  answer  for. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  ask  your 
indulgence  again.  But  when  R.  H.  E.  sets  himself  to  state 
his  view  of  “  the  game  grievance  of  the  country  and  of  the 
tenant-farmers,”  perhaps  he  will  suggest  a  remedy  for  the* 
social  and  moral,  as  well  as  for  the  economical,  grievance. 

1  am,  &c.,  Lewis  Sergeant. 

13  Beaufort-buil  dings. 


at  all  to  his  landlord  having  enough  game  for  his  own  table, 
and  a  sufficiency  to  give  away  to  his  tenants  and  neighbours. 
But  what  he  does  object  to  is  finding  the  landlord’s  cart  going 
to  market  laden  with  solid  meat  that  has  been  raised  on  the 
tenant’s  crops.  What  he  does,  and  with  great  reason,  object 
to,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  always  present  a  standing  nuisance, 
and  one  that  may  be  steadily  increased  without  bis  being  able 
to  prevent  it.  What  he  does  object  to  is  to  find  that 
the  keepers  are  sometimes  paid  out  of  the  sale  of 
the  raboits  grown  on  bis  land,  and  that  these  pests 
are  often  keepers’  perquisites,  and  so  are  carefully 
spread  over  every  convenient  comer  of  his  farm.  Now, 
sir,  just  as  the  Irish  landlords  made  the  bed  they  are 
now  lying  on  in  the  matter  of  the  Land  Act,  so  must  the  land¬ 
lords  of  Great  Britain  be  made  to  lie  on  the  bed  they  have 
made  for  themselves)  by  tolerating  and  encouraging  the  evils 
that  exist  as  regards  game.  But  I  should  like,  and  so  I  am 
sure  would  the  tenant-farmers,  to  make  this  bed  as  soft  as 
possible  ;  in  other  words,  I  should  like  to  maintain  as  much  as 
possible  all  the  attractions  to.  country  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  save  the  tenants  from  all  annoyance  and  all  risk  of  loss. 
And  to  effect  this  purpose.  I  would  propose  that  all  hares  and 
rabbits  killed  by  tue  landlord,  or  shooting  tenant,  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  farmer,  and  then  the  winged  game  should 
belong  to  the  landlord.  As  regards  the  last,  however,  it  would 
probably  be  advisable  to  make  an  exception  to  the  extent  of 
handing  over  to  the  tenant  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  pheasants 
killed,  as  a  certain  amount  of  damage  is  done  by  them.  The 
result  of  such  a  measure  as  this  need  hardly  be  explained,  and 
mav  briefly  be  stated  by  saying  that  the  moment  landlords 
find  that  they  cannot  send  1  ares  and  rabbits  to  market,  at 
that  praise  moment  will  the  e\  ils  which  their  tenants  now 
complain  of  cease  to  exist. 

And  here  you  will  naturally  ask  why  I  advise  such  a  half- 
and-half  measure  as  this.  WeH,  1  do  so,  shortly,  because  it 
is  the  only  measure  I  can  think  of  that  would  at  once  provide 
a  remedy  aud  be  readily  passed  into  law.  I  recommend  it  to 
the  tenants  because  if  they  w.Mit  for  relief  till  game*  is  made 
the  property  of  the  occupier,  I  fear  they  will  have  to  wait  a 
very  long  time ;  aud  I  recommend  it  to  the  landlords  because 
it  will  remove  many  grievances,  and  because  if  they  do  not 
come  forward  and  support  some  such  measure  a  worse  thing 
may  eventually  happen  unto  them.  For  the  rest,  let  the 
Game  Laws  be  abolished  and  an  adequate  ‘trespass  Act  be 
introduo^  ;  let  game  be  mads  property,  and  rates  be  charged 
on  shooting  rents,  or  shooting  values  ;  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  hear  much  more  about  game  grievances  for  a  good 
long  time  to  come. 

One  word  as  regaids  the  preservation  of  game.  The 
common  sense  of  the  whole  world  has  declared  in  its  favour, 
and  an  intelligent  preservation  of  game  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  sign  of  advancing  civilisation  ;  aud  if  any  one  wishes  to 
see  bow  universal  game-preserving  has  now  become,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  newest  countries  and  to  the  remotest  colonies,  1 
need  only  refer  him  to  the  article  on  the  “Laws  and 
Customs  of  Sport,”  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  I  am,  &c.,  R  H.  R 


Sir,— I  am  not  surprised  that  R  H.  R  is.  startled  by  the 
assertions  that  the  existing  systemxii  game-preserving  “makes 
high-farming  impossible,  and  swallows  up  half  our  possible 
home  produce.”  If  these  and  other  similar  facts — nerfectlv 


home  produce.”  If  these  and  other  similar  facts — jierfectly 
demonstrable  facts — had  been  less  startling  than  they  are, 
there  would  be  no  Auti-Garoe-Law  League  in  existence,  and 
I  for  one  should  not  have  put  myself  in  antagonism 
with  the  sports  of  any  of  my  fellow-creatures.  But  as  I 
believe  them  to  be  glaringly  and  disgracefully  true,  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  new  light  which  R.  H.  £.  has  aduiitted 
in  the  matter  of  the  deer-forests  w’ ill  be  presently  followed 
by  a  like  conviction  in  the  other  respects.  Your  corres¬ 
pondent  says  that  the  onwjr  probandi  lies  with  me.  I  submit 
that  he  might  have  borne  a  share  of  the  burden  before 


ENGLISH  REPUBLICANISM. 

Sir, — Mr  Frederic  Harrison’s  letter  to  the  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  World  tempts  me  to  say  one  word 
with  respect  to  English  Republicanism.  The  common  sense 
of  thoughtful  Radicals  has  of  course  always*  revolted  against 
any  sympathy  with  hereditary  legislation,  whether  found  in 
the  Monarchy  or  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  in  private  con¬ 
versation  there  have  always  been  found  a  few  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  avow  their  convictions  on  this  point  if  driven  tO' 
it  in  argument.  But  I  w'ould  ask  any  one  who  mixes  much  in 
general  society  (no  matter  of  what  grade),  or  who*  travels 
much  by  railway  (no  matter  in  what  class),  with  open  ears, 
whether  he  does  not  now  hear  frequent  and  open  avowals  of 
strong  Republican  proclivities  which  woula  have  utterly 
amazed  him  had  he  heard  them  but  once  in  a  twelvemonth 
only  some  tw’o  or  three  yenrs  ago.  , 

I  enclose  you  my  card,  Mr  Editor,  that  you  may  know  I  anx 
sneaking  well  within  the  mark,  when  I  sav  that  I  have  had  a 


on^  some  iw’o  or  inree  yenrs  ago.  , 

I  enclose  you  my  card,  Mr  Editor,  that  you  may  know  I  anx 
speaking  well  within  the  mark,  when  I  say  that  I  have  had  a 
large  and  diversified  experience  of  public  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  during  the  past  year,  and  the  thing 
which  has  struck  me  most  in  connection  with  those  meetings^ 
many  of  them  by  no  means  associated  with  what  is  generally 
Icnown  as  extreme  Radicalism,  is  the  very  warm  reception 
that  has  been  invariably  accorded  to  the  name  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  whenever  mention,  intentional  or  otherwise,  has 
been  made  of  his  name.  The  few  hisses,  that  I  have  once  or 
twice^  heard,  have  only  served  to  bring  out  into  greater 
prominence  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  audience.  la 
short,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  name  of  Sir 


short,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  the  name  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  now  occupies  a  similar  position,  among  the 
masses  who  attend  Liberal  meetings,  that  John  Bright’s  did 
previous  to  the  election  of  the  present  Parliament.  Any 
public  speaker  who  doubts  ray  assertion  can  readily  put  it 
to  the  test  when  the  next  opportunity  offers.  The  places  where 
Dilke’s  name  might  create  signs  of  disapprobation  are  the  same 
in  which,  five  or  six  years  ago,  Bright’s  would  have  been 
equally  unpopular. 

In  the  minds  of  these  audiences  the  member  for  Chelsea 
stands  out  as  the  bold  representative  of  an  opinion  which  is 
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their  own,  and  which  they  are  g:lad  of  an  oppoiinnity  of 
publicly  endorsing.  1  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  account 
for,  or  to  comment  on,  this  marvellous  growth  of  demonstra¬ 
tive  Republicanism ;  I  only  desire  to  draw  attention  to  its 
existence  as  a  fact. 

Although  I  fully  agree  with  Mr  Harrison  in  not  believing 
in  the  existence  in  i^gland  at  present  of  any  party,  worthy 
of  the  name  of  party,  who  are  desirous  (to  use  his  own 
expression)  “  to  taxe  action  to  found  a  Republic,”  I  neverthe¬ 
less  think  that  he  would  not  have  written  quite  so  confi¬ 
dently  on  this  point  if  he  had  had  more  acquaintance  with 
the  political  life  of  the  provinces  during  the  past  twelve- 
month. 

The  writing  of  Mr  Frederic  Harrison  and  his  brother 
Republicans  m  the  Fortnightly ^  but  more  especially  in  the 
Beehive^  germinate  among  the  working  classes  and  must  bear 
fruit.  The  fruit  that  is  produced  depends  upon  the  soil  on 
which  the  seed  falls  ;  and  Mr  Harrison,  with  his  vigorous  pen, 
must  not  expect  that  the  only  outcome  of  such  writings  (even 
if  that  were  the  sole  agency  at  work),  will  be  found  in  the 
creation  of  a  set  of  contemplative  political  economists  who 
hold  it  lawful  to  regard  a  Republic  as  a  pleasant  dream  of  the 
future,  and  not  as  a  reality  in  whose  benefits  they  can  ever 
practically  participate.  “  Men  of  thought  ”  sow  the  seed, 
and  the  inevitable  product  is  men  of  action,”  who  must  be 
sooner  or  later  developed,  though  it  may  not  be  in  our 
generation.  But  an  accident  may  bring  it  about  far  sooner 
than  is  generally  anticipated. — I  am,  Ac.,  Observer. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  STATE  CHURCH. 

Sir, — In  the  matter  of  education,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  movement  in  the  early  part  of  tnis  century,  the  sinister 
action  of  the  Church  has  been  always  the  same.  When  it 
was  found  that  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
which  hitherto  they  had  always  either  opposed  or  neglected, 
was  about  to  be  carried  out  in  spite  of  them,  their  policy  was 
to  get  up  a  sham  system  of  teaching,  the  sole  object  of  which 
was  to  make  the  school-room  the  mere  drill-shed  of  the 
Church.  In  fact,  to  do  in  a  covert  way  what  Archdeacon 
Denison,  a  year  or  two  ago,  openly  avowed  to  be  the  object 
of  his  party — namely,  “  out  of  little  Dissenters  to  make  good 
Catholic  Churchmen.” 

As  to  the  **  conscience  clause,”  it  has  turned  out  a  mere 
delusion  and  a  snare,  as  Archdeacon  Denison  well  knew 
(when  be  agreed  to  accept  it),  and  most  thinking  men  believed 
it  would  do.  How  many  working  men  have  either  the 
enlightenment  or  sufficient  independence  of  spirit  to  with¬ 
stand  the  influences  brought  to  bear  against  them  in  placing 
their  children  at  school ;  especially  in  rural  districts,  where 
the  clericals  and  the  squirarchy  are  all-powerful  ? 

The  established  sect  opposes  the  formation  of  Board 
Schools,  well  knowing  that,  with  the  aid  of  compulsory 
education,  they  may  drive  the  poor  into  their  own  schools, 
w'here  not  useful  or  rational  instruction,  but  unintelligible 
Bible-gabblings  and  eternal  psalm-singings  will  admirably 
qualify  their  victims  for  the  battle  of  life. 

The  Jesuits  on  the  continent  and  the  priests  (as  they  delight 
to  call  themselves)  in  the  English  Church  are  playing  the 
same  game.  But  will  the  Nonconformist  Electors  and  the 
Liberals  of  England,  with  their  eyes  open,  suffer  themselves 
to  be  thus  jockeyed  and  trodden  down—  Church  and  Glad¬ 
stone  Cabinet  notwithstanding  ?  I  am,  &c.,  C,  W.  R. 

POPULATION  AND  PROGRESS. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  Mr  Greg’s  ‘  Essay  on  Population, 
you  call  attention  to  “  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  to 
steady  progress  with  which  our  high  civilisation  seems  to  be 
threatened.  The  law  of  natural  selection  is  reversed.  We 
have  non-survival  of  the  fittest.  The  race  tends  more  and 
more  to  be  kept  up  by  the  multiplication  of  the  unthinking 
and  improvident ;  not  the  most  self-restrained  and  advanced 
men  of  each  generation,  but  the  stupidest,  the  least  conscien¬ 
tious,  and  the  most  animal,  tend  in  an  increasing  degree  to 
become  the  fathers  of  each  succeeding  generation.”  And  you 
seem  to  agree  with  Mr  Greg  that  this  state  of  things  must  I 
cause  a  mdual  deterioration  of  the  race  in  a  moral  and  in- 
telle<rtual  point  of  view,  .“until  the  time  when  the  whole 
political  and  social  fabric  caves  in,  and  a  greater  or  less  re- 
lap^  towards  barbarism  takes  place.” 

Now,  if  this  were  true,  there  would  indeed  be  a  dismal 
prospect  for  the  “  man  of  the  future.”  But  surely  it  is  not 
so,  and  the  Darwinian  theory  is  not  so  egregiously  wrong  as 
this  Would  imply.  If  it  were,  how  is  it  that  human  affairs 
are  on  the  whole  in  a  state  of  progress,  and  that  each  genera¬ 
tion  is  to  some  extent  in  a  better  position  than  its  predecessor 
as  regards  the  means  of  happiness  ? 

^  It  appears  to  me  that  what  underlies  these  dismal  vaticina¬ 
tions  is  some  misconception  as  to  the  phrase  “  survival  of  the 
fittest.”  By  this  expression  is  not  necessarily  meant  by  I^r- 


winians  the  survival  of  the  most  refined  and  least  animal  of 
the  human  species,  but  only  those  “  best  adapted  to  their  en¬ 
vironment^”  as  Herbert  Spencer  would  say  ;  those  most  lik(> 
to  get  on  m  this  work-a-day  wicked  world,  a  world  in  which 
poverty,  slavery,  war,  tyranny,  superstition,  &c.,  prevail  to  a 
lamentable  extent.  Such  a  world,  though  an  improvement 
upon  the  dark  ages,  is  still,  in  the  eyes  of  philosophers,  very 
far  from  what  it  might  well  be ;  and  our  gmt-grandchildrrn^ 
for  instance,  when  they  look  back  to  oipr  times  and  find  that 
we  knew  no  way  of  settling  international  disputes  but  by 
wholesale  murder  and  robl^ry,  will  probably  look  upon  us 
very  much  as  we  look  upon  our  ancestors  who  were  wont  to 
settle  private  quarrels  by  the  “  wager  of  battle.”  As  long  as 
the  ideas  and  customs  of  a  barbaric  age  survive,  those  best 
adapted  to  prosper  in  such  an  environment  are  undoubtedly 
not  the  most  renned  and  intellectual,  but  those  who  are  “  less 
conscientious  and  more  animal.” 

So  far  T  agree  with  Mr  Greg.  But  I  cannot  agree  with*hiin 
in  thinking  that  things  must  get  woi’se  and  worse  as  time 
goes  on.  On  the  contrary,  as  knowledge  does  not  die  out  but 
necessarily  accumulates  from  age  to  ag&  the  intellectual  class 
come  to  exercise  more  and  more  influence  through  their 
writing  and  discoveries,  and  in  this  way  pe  haps  confer  more 
decided  benefit  upon  their  race  than  if  they  were  simply  to 
beget  offspring  a  little  above  the  average.  As  their  advanced 
ideas  become  prevalent,  it  must  follow  that  society  will  im¬ 
prove,  and  that  those  most  fitted  to  survive  in  the  improved 
environment  and  to  leave  descendants  will  be  men  of  a  some¬ 
what  higher  type  than  before.  Thus,  in  short,  we  may  hope 
that  the  Jaw  of  humanity  is  one  of  (if  slow)  amelioration  and 
progress,  as  all  evidence  shows  that  it  has  been  since  the  days 
of  our  savage  or  even  ape-like  progenitors,  and  not  one  of 
constant  “  caving  in  and  relapsing  into  barbarism.” 

I  am,  &c.,  X.  y. 

MR  FROUDE  ON  IRELAND. 

Sir, — The  Examiner  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  London 
journal  which  approaches  the  Irish  question  in  a  really  fair 
spiritr—admitting  that  Ireland  has  as  much  right  to  inde¬ 
pendence  as  England,  and  totally  abjuring  the  notion,  usually 
so  strong  in  the  English  mind,  that  Ireland  is  the  bom 
“  nigger  ”  of  England,  and  that  the  latter  has  a  perfect  right 
“to  do  as  she  will  with  her  own.”  Your  article  on  Air 
Froude's  late  work  on  Ireland  was,  to  quote  the  expression  of 
the  Q%barterly  Review,  “  indescribably  refreshing  ”  to  me,  and 
ought,  I  should  think,  to  be  equally  grateful  to  every  true 
lover  of  justice  and  right,  even  thou^  not  belonging,  as  I 
do,  to  the  unfortunate  nation  against  whom  Mr  Froude  has 
taken  up  his  parable.  The  mischief  done  by  writers  of  Mr 
Proude’s  school  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  They  are 
doing  their  best  to  render  impossible  any  amicable  settlement 
of  the  long-standing  breach  between  the  two  countries,  which 
standing  in  such  close  proximity  have  both  strong  reasons  for 
alliance  and  friendship.  But  there  can  be  no  true  alliance 
unless  based  upon  rignt  and  justice.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect 
that  Ireland  can  ever  be  made  a  mere  province  of  Rngland. 
To  quote  the  elocpient  lan^age  of  the  poet-hero  of  Young 
Ireland,  “The  eiadences  of  a  distinct  nationality  are  marked 
upon  our  climate,  our  scenery,  and  our  character.  In  the 
traditions  of  our  country,  in  its  records,  in  its  ancient  relics^ 
in  the  songs,  the  language,  the  genius,  the  spirit  of  our  people, 
we  recognise  the  elements  of  a  distinctive  destiny.” 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  in  vain  for  England  to  endeavour  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  nationality  of  Ireland,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of 
England  to  make  Ireland  her  friend  and  ally,  and  thereby  to 
strengthen  infinitely  her  own  position  in  Europe.  Tjet 
England,  carrying  out  the  principles  which  she  profei^ses, 
recognise  the  indefensible  right  of  Ireland  to  that  self-govern¬ 
ment  which  in  the  cases  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  ItiUy,  met 
with  English  sympathy  and  recognition,  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  words  of  Grattan  may  be  partially  realised, 

I  viz.,  that  “  an  alliance  of  liberty  will  make  ^tb  countries  one 
arm  and  one  soul,  replenishing  from  time  to  time,  in  their 
immortal  connection,  the  vital  spirit  of  law  and  liberty,  from 
the  lamp  of  each  other’s  light.” 

But  if  England  persists  in  her  course  of  wron^ul  usurpa¬ 
tion  and  denial  of  Irish  rights,  and  not  content  with  injustice, 
heaps  insult  and  contumely  upon  a  people  which  hss  so 
much  to  forgive,  the  day  will  surely  come  whra  the  wronged 
and  down- trodden  nation  will  spring  to  life  as  an  avenging 
Nemesis. 

As  one  who  believes  in  the  brotherhood  of  nations, 
and  who  desires  to  see  the  barbarous  spirit  of  warfare 
replaced  by  a  higher  and  nobler  code,  I  would  desire  to  avert 
the  day  so  ardently  desired  by  many  an  Irish  patriot,  when 
the  green  flag  shall  be  “  flung  to  battle  winds  again.” 
alas  !  such  books  and  speeches  as  those  of  Mr  Froinie  tend 
more  perhaps  to  such  a  result  than  the  efforts  of  ther  Fenian 
leaders.  I  am,  &c.,  Jbbni. 

January  29th,  1873. 
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MB  HEEBEBT  SPENCEE’S  PSTCHOLOOY. 

Th^.  Prtnciplt*  of  Psychology.  Bj  Herbert  Spencer.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  WiUiame  and  Norgate. 

(^Second  Notice.) 

•  The  weight  of  evidence  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  it  is  by  instinct,  by  compound  reflex  action,  the 
experience  of  their  ancestors  registered  in  their  organisms, 
that  the  animals  secure  their  prey  and  avoid  their  enemies, 
and  generally  adjust  themselves  to  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  lives.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is 
clear  that  in  such  automatic  sequences  there  are  present 
none  of  the  higher  forms  of  psychical  action.  When  we 
ourselves  sit  down  to  breakfast  and  begin  to  eat,  we  do  not 
remember  that  coffee,  eggs,  and  bread-and-butter  are  all 
wholesome  food.  We  follow  our  habits  and  go  through 
the  established  routine  of  our  lives  without  the  aid  of 
msmory  or  reason,  or  any  conscious  exercise  of  will.  It  is 
often,  for  example,  only  when  he  fails  in  an  attempt  to  light 
his  pipe  with  his  writing  quill  that  the  smoker  becomes 
distinctly  conscious  that  he  was  attempting  to  light  his 
pipe.  This  is  incipient  instinct ;  and  instinct  might  be 
called  conflrmed  and  inherited  habit.  The  interesting 
question  is  when  or  how  do  instincts  end  and  what  we 
call  the  higher  faculties  begin  ?  Of  course  nowhere  in 
Mr  Spencer*s  system  can  there  be  a  sharp  line  separating 
one  set  of  mental  facts  from  another.  Nevertheless  the 
transition  from  instinct  to  reason  can  be  described.  The 
process  is  best  illustrated  by  symbols,  but  as  most  people 
instinctively  stop  reading  when  they  see  symbols,  we  shall 
take  a  concrete  illustration.  A  cat,  descended  from  an 
ancestry  that  have  lived  by  preying  on  small  animals,  no 
sooner  seos  a  mouse  or  a  young  rabbit  within  her  spring 
than  she  darts  at  it.  In  this  there  is  no  memorv,  nothing 
of  what  we  usually  call  thought.  The  visual  impression 
brings  on  the  appropriate  complex  movements,  just  as 
the  foot  is  withdrawn  from  a  hot  cinder.  But  suppose 
now  that  on  seeing  a  small  creature  suflSciently  near  she 
springs  forward  and  seizes  a  weasel,  which  getting  hold  of 
her  behind  the  ear  is  almost  as  likely  to  kill  her  as  she  is  to 
kill  it.  When  after  such  an  encounter,  or  perhaps  several 
such  encounters,  she  again  sees  a  weasel,  there  is  the  old 
impulse  to  spring  ;  but  then  the  impressions  given  by  the 
shape,  colour,  and  movements  of  the  creature  being  like 
those  that  have  been  associated  in  experience  with  conflict 
and  wounds,  these  now  come  up  in  consciousness,  and  the 
forward  bound  is  not  taken.  There  is  hesitation  :  now  the 
impulse  is  to  run  away,  and  now  to  pounce  on  the  creature. 
The  psychological  interpretation  of  this  pauses  the  account 
of  how  in  this  moment  of  hesitation  we  have  the  birth  of 
■memcry,  may  be  given  in  Mr  Spencer’s  own  words.  “  The 
various  psychical  states  involved  in  each  set  of  motions, 
severally  become  nascent ;  but  none  of  them  reach  the 
intensity  which  they  would  have  were  the  motions  per¬ 
formed.  In  the  chief  nervous  centre  the  different  impres¬ 
sions  serve  as  different  motor  impulses ;  and  these  being 
severally  supplanted  by  one  another  before  they  pass  into 
active  motor  changes,  will  each  of  them  consist  of  an 
incipient  or  faint  form  of  that  nervous  state  which  would 
have  accompanied  the  actual  motor  change  had  it  occurred. 
But  such  a  succession  of  states  constitutes  remembrance  of 
the  motor  changes  which  thus  become  incipient— -constitutes 
a  memory  This,  of  course,  is  but  an  illustration  of  the 
evolution  of  memory.  There  is  memory  of  combined 
impressions  received  through  the  senses  that  are  not  con¬ 
nected  with  action,  but  the  mode  of  evolution  is  the  same. 
The  general  truth  is  that  memory  comes  into  existence 
when  the  involved  connections  among  psychical  states  render 
their  succession  imperfectly  automatic.” 

But  it  is  not  only  memory  that  comes  into  being  when, 
through  increasing  complexity,  the  succession  of  physical 
states  loses  its  perfectly  automatic  character.  While  the 
impressions  that  the  cat  is  receiving  are  calling  up  at  one 
instant  tcfeas  of  the  feelings  associated  with  catching  and 
devouring  a^  rat,  and  at  the  next  ideas  of  feelings  associated 
with  receiving  wounds  and  endeavouring  to  escape  from  a 
weasel,  she  hesitates  ;  but  at  last  the  one  or  the  other  set  of 


impressions  prevails,  and  she  either  springs  forward  or 
makes  off.  Yet  what  is  this  but  action  guided  not  by 
instinct  but  by  reason  ?  She  has  acted  according  to  her 
lights  ;  she  has  gone  through  a  mental  process  differing  only 
in  degree  from  the  deliberations  of  a  Prime  Minister. 

The  assertion  that,  in  addition  to  memory  and  reason, 
feeling  has  its  origin  in  the  failure  of  automatic  action  is 
likely  to  excite  some  surprise.  To  readers  who  may  wish  to 
put  questions  on  the  subject,  we  can  only  say  that  if  they 
will  turn  to  Mr  Spencer’s  work  they  will  most  likely  find 
answers  to  their  questions.  We  are  only  endeavouring  to 
indicate  Mr  Spencer’s  theory.  Purely  reflex  action  certainly 
goes  on  without  feeling  ;  and  actions  that  in  ourselves  were 
once  very  conscious,  painful,  and  difficult,  such  as  learning 
to  walk  or  to  read,  are  performed  in  after  life  with  some¬ 
thing  like  automatic  unconsciousness.  But  let  us  return  to 
our  illustration.  When  puss  receives  impressions  that  make 
nascent  the  psychical  states  that  have  been  connected  in 
experience  with  wounds  and  flight,  this  is  nothing  less 
than  fear.  ”  And  to  have  in  a  slight  degree  such  psychical 
states  as  the  processes  of  catching,  killing,  and  eating  imply, 
is  to  have  the  desires  to  catch,  kill,  and  eat.”  Thus  what 
we  saw  to  be  memory  we  now  see  to  be  emotion.  It  is  a 
general  opinion  among  psychologists  that  the  emotional 
part  of  our  nature  is  much  less  understood  than  the  intel¬ 
lectual.  According  to  Mr  Spencer,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  be  understood  on  the  theory  that  recognises 
only  the  experience  of  each  individual  life.  The  felt 
difficulty  about  the  emotions  means  no  more  than  that  the 
break  down  of  the  experience-hypotheses  as  commonly 
understood  is  especially  manifest  with  regard  to  them. 
Recognising  their  highly  composite  character,  and  viewing 
them  as  the  products  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of 
millions  of  generations,  the  mystery  of  their  nature  and 
origin  disappears.  As  helping  to  show  how  very  compound 
our  seemingly  homogeneous  emotions  really  are,  we  give 
Mr  Spencer’s  enumeration  of  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  passion  called  love.  This  is 
an  item  of  psychology  that  everybody  will  read  with 
interest. 

This  is  habitually  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a  simple  feeling ; 
whereas  it  is  the  most  compound  and  therefore  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  all  the  feelings.  Added  to  the  purely  physical  elements  of 
it,  are  6rst  to  be  noticed  those  highly  complex  impressions  pro 
duced  by  personal  beauty  ;  around  which  are  aggregated  a  variety 
of  pleasurable  ideas,  not  in  themselves  amatory,  but  which  have 
an  organised  relation  to  the  amatory  feeling.  With  this  there  is 
united  the  complex  sentiment  which  we  term  affection — a  senti¬ 
ment  which,  as  it  can  exist  between  those  of  the  same  sex,  must 
be  regarded  as  an  independent  sentiment,  but  one  which  is  here 
greatly  exalted.  Then  there  is  the  sentiment  of  admiratiou, 
respect,  or  reverence ;  in  itself  one  of  considerable  power,  and 
which,  in  this  relation,  becomes  in  a  high  degree  active.  There 
comes  next  the  feeling  called  love  of  approbation.  To  be  preferred 
above  all  the  world,  and  that  by  one  admired  beyond  all  others,  is 
to  have  the  love  of  approbation  gratified  in  a  degree  passing  every 
previous  experience,  especially  as  there  is  added  that  indirect 
gratification  of  it  which  results  from  the  preference  being  wit¬ 
nessed  by  unconcerned  persons.  Further,  the  allied  emotion  of 
self-esteem  comes  into  play.  To  have  succeeded  in  gaining  such 
attachment  from,  and  sway  over,  another,  is  a  proof  of  power 
which  cannot  fail  agreeably  to  excite  the  amour  propre.  Yet- 
again,  the  proprietary  feeling  has  its  share  in  the  general  activity  ;* 
there  is  the  pleasure  of  possession — the  two  belong  to  each  other. 
Once  more,  the  relation  allows  of  an  extended  liberty  of  action. 
Towards  other  persons  a  restrained  behaviour  is  requisite. 
Round  each  there  is  a  subtile  boundary  that  may  not  be  crossed, 
an  individuality  on  which  none  may  trespass.  But  in  this  case 
the  barriers  are  thrown  down  ;  and  thus  the  love  of  unrestrained 
activity  is  gratified.  Finally,  there  is  an  exaltation  of  the  sym¬ 
pathies.  Egoistic  pleasures  of  all  kinds  are  doubled  by  another's 
sympathetic  participation ;  and  the  pleasures  of  another  are  added 
to  the  egoistic  pleasures.  Thus,  round  the  physical  feeling  forming 
the  nucleus  of  the  w'hole,  are  gathered  the  feelings  produced  by 
personal  beauty,  that  constituting  simple  attachment,  those  of 
reverence,  of  love  of  approbation,  of  self-esteem,  of  property,  of 
love  of  freedom,  of  sympathy.  These,  all  greatly  exalted,  and 
severally  tending  to  reflect  their  excitements  on  one  another, 
unite  to  form  the  mentul  state  we  call  love. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  most  powerful  of  the 
emotions  when  it  first  occurs  in  each  individual  “  is  abso¬ 
lutely  antecedent  to  all  relative  experience  whatever.”  Here 
again  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  vast  addition  that 
Mr  Spencer  has  made  to  mental  science  come  very  clearly 
into  view.  Professor  Bain,  who,  unfortunately  for 
psychology,  had  not  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  his  valuable  work,  can  do  no  more  than 
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describe  the  passion  between  the  sexes,  at  least  on  its  first 
appearance,  as  an  organic  sensibility.  Saying  this,  however, 
is  not  giving  a  psychological  explanation;  it  is  but  an 
assertion  in  a  special  case  of  the  general  truth  that  all 
mental  states  are  the  concomitants  of  bodily  states.  What 
we  expect  from  the  psychologist  is  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  correspondence  of  subjective  states  to  objective  things. 
Until  Mr  Spencer  added  to  the  science  of  mind  the  doctrine 
of  transmission  by  inheritance  of  mental  peculiarities,  the 
experience-psychology  could  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  facts  only  within  a  comparatively  narrow  range. 
The  sentiment  of  love  is  one  very  obvious  example  from 
one  class  of  phenomena  of  which  it  could  give  no  account. 

To  complete  our  imperfect  sketch  of  Mr  Spencer’s  theory 
as  to  the  birth  of  the  great  and  apparently  distinct  depart¬ 
ments  of  mind  in  that  prolific  moment  of  hesitation,  which 
we  have  described  as  resulting  through  the  failure  of  auto- 
matic  action,  it  only  remains  to  add  that  will  comes  into 
being  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions  that 
give  rise  to  memory,  reason,  and  feeling.  Involuntary 
movement  implies  that  the  psychical  states  accompanying 
the  impression  and  the  action  are  so  coherent  that  the  one 
follows  the  other  instantly ;  while  voluntary  movement 
implies  that  they  are  so  imperfectly  coherent  that  the  psy¬ 
chical  state  accompanying  the  action  does  not  follow  instantly 
— ^is  partially  aroused  before  it  is  fully  aroused,  and  so 
occupies  consciousness  for  an  appreciable  time.  Thus  the  ces¬ 
sation  of,  automatic  action  and  the  dawn  of  volition  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.”  In  harmony  with,  and  in  strong  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  view  of  the  origin  of  memory,  reason, 
feeling,  and  will,  is  the  familiar  fact  abundantly  illustrated 
in  the  life  of  each  one  of  us,  that  just  in  proportion  as  any 
succession  of  psychical  states,  by  frequent  repetition,  passes 
into  what  we  call  habit,  that  is,  becomes  automatic,  just  to 
that  extent  do  these  elements  of  consciousness  disappear. 

The  above  account  of  the  origin  of  voluntary  power  is 
so  very  unlike  Professor  Bain’s  elaborate  theory  of  the  will, 
that  students  may  well  conclude  that  the  very  foundations 
of  mental  science  are  not  yet  securely  laid.  According  to  Mr 
Spencer,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  voluntary 
action  is  that  it  is  represented  in  consciousness  before  it  is 
actually  performed.  The  most  similar  thing  to  this  in  the 
writings  of  Professor  Bain  is  his  doctrine  of  “  the  tendency 
of  all  ideas  to  become  actualities but  this  he  describes 
as  a  source  of  active  impulses  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
motives  of  the  will.”  With  Mr  Spencer  this  is  will  in  its 
simplest  form.  Speaking  of  Mr  Spencer’s  theory,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bain  says  that  the  real  difficulty  of  the  will,  as  he 
apprehends  it,  is  at  an  earlier  stage  than  that  at  which  Mr 
Spencer  takes  up  the  question.  But  the  problem  at  which 
Professor  Bain  labours  with  great  ingenuity  has  hardly  a 
place  in  Mr  Spencer’s  system.  The  shortest  way  to  bring 
out  the  point  at  issue  is  to  give  Professor  Bain’s  description 
of  the  growth  of  voluntary  power  in  his  own  words.  He 
says :  ”  At  the  outset  there  happens  a  coincidence,  purely 
accidental;  between  a  pleasure  and  a  movement  (of 
spontaneity)  that  maintains  and  increases  it ;  or  between 
a  pain  and  a  movement  that  alleviates  or  removes 
it ;  by  the  link  of  self-conservation  the  movement 
bringing  pleasure,  or  removing  pain,  is  sustained 
and  augmented.  Should  this  happen  repeatedly,  an  adhe¬ 
sive  growth  takes  place,  through  which  the  feeling  can 
afterwards  command  the  movement.”  This  is  certainly  a 
conceivable  mode  of  acquisition,  and  if  we  are  bom  in  the 
condition  assumed  by  the  theory,  some  such  process  must 
necessarily  be  gone  through.  But  the  question  is,  are  we 
bom  in  this  condition,  or  do  we  bring  associations  of  sense 
and  movement  with  us"ready  made  ?  To  say  that  the  new¬ 
born  infant  cannot  sit  at  table  and  use  its  knife  and  fork  is 
not  to  the  point.  What  it  requires  to  do  it  can  do.  If  it 
had  to  learn  to  suck  and  swallow  by  a  process  of  accidentally 
hitting  on  the  movements,  the  present  generation  would  be 
the  last.  It  seems  all  but  certain  that  the  most  difficult 
acts  in  the  lives  of  the  lower  animals,  though  they  cannot 
be  performed  at  birth,  are  nevertheless  instinctive  in  their 
character.  And  from  such  observations  as  can  be  made  on 
infants,  it  seems  impossible  to  say  how  much,  or,  indeed,  if 
any  of  their  voluntary  power  be  acquired  in  the  manner 
alleged  by  Professor  Bain,  The  nearest  approach  to  any¬ 


thing  of  the  kind  of  which  wo  have  positive  knowledge  is 
the  process  by  which  we  learn  to  work  our  muscles  in  new 
combinations.  Here,  however,  the  movements  are  not  the 
effect  of  random  spontaneity.  We  have  some  idea  of  the 
thing  to  be  done,  but  we  have  to  find  out  within  a  certain 
range  the  proper  muscles  to  bring  into  play  :  when  the  right 
movement  is  hit  upon,  we  have  the  power  of  keeping  it  up, 
and  by-and-by  it  can  be  performed  at  pleasure. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr  Spencer’s  psychology  has  an 
important  bearing  on  several  of  the  great  standing  questions 
of  philosophy.  If  his  doctrine  of  inherited  association  be 
established,  there  is  an  end  to  the  mighty  controversy 
between  the  transcendentalists  and  the  experience  school  of 
philosophy,  which  in  our  day  has  been  so  ably  represented 
by  Mr  Mill.  On  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  of  this  great 
question  there  have  been  difficulties,  in  vain  attempts  to 
surmount  which  much  fine  intellect  has  been  spent,  if  not 
wasted.  Mr  Spencer’s  doctrine  offers  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  all  these  difficulties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  the  rival  schools.  Here  is  the  conclusion  of  his 
argument : 

In  the  sense,  then,  that  there  exist  in  the  nervous  system  cer¬ 
tain  pre-established  relations  answering  to  relations  in  the  environ¬ 
ment,  there  is  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  **  forms  of  intuition,” — not 
the  truth  which  its  defenders  suppose,  but  a  parallel  truth.  Corre¬ 
sponding  to  absolute  ^external  relations,  there  are  established  in 
the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  absolute  internal  relations — 
relations  that  are  potentially  present  before  birth  in  the  shape  of 
definite  nervous  connections ;  that  are  antecedent  to,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of,  individual  experiences ;  and  that  are  automatically  dis¬ 
closed  along  with  the  first  cognitions.  And,  as  here  understood, 
it  is  not  only  these  fundamental  relations  which  are  thus  pre¬ 
determined,  but  also  hosts  of  other  relations  of  a  more  or  less 
eonstant  kind,  which  are  congenitally  represented  by  more  or  less 
complete  nervous  connexions.  But  these  predetermined  internal 
relation^  though  independent  of  the  experiences  of  the  individual, 
are  not  independent  of  experiences  in  general ;  they  have  been 
determined  by  the  experiences  of  preceding  organisms.  The 
corollary  here  drawn  from  the  general  arrament  is,  that  the  human 
brain  is  an  organised  register  of  infinitely  numerous  experiences 
received  during  the  evolution  of  life,  or  rather,  during  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  that  series  of  organisms  through  which  the  human  organ¬ 
ism  has  been  reached.  The  effects  of  the  most  uniform  and  fre¬ 
quent  of  these  experiences  have  been  successively  bequeathed, 
principal  and  interest,  and  have  slowly  amounted  to  tnat  high 
intelligence  which  lies  lateut  in  the  brain  of  the  infant — which  the 
infant  in  after-life  exercises,  and  perhaps  strengthens  or  further 
complicates-^and  which,  with  minnte  additions,  it  bequeaths  to 
future  generations.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  European  in¬ 
herits  from  twenty  to  thirty  eubic  inches  more  brain  than  the 
Papuan.  Thus  it  happens  that  faculties,  as  of  music,  which 
scarcely  exist  in  some  inferior  human  races,  become  congenital  in 
superior  ones.  Thus  it  happens  that  out  of  savages  unable  to 
count  up  to  the  number  of  their  fingers,  and  speaking  a  language 
containing  only  nouns  and  verbs,  arise  at  length  our  Newtons  and 
Shakespeares. 

In  the  field  of  ethics  the  doctrine  of  inheritance,  in  its 
application  to  the  sentiments  and  emotions,  supplies 
a  parallel  reconciliation  between  the  supporters  of  the 
moral  sense  theory  and  the  advocates  of  utility.  Space 
will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  detail ;  we  must  be  content 
with  avowing  that  we  share  the  rapidly-spreading  con¬ 
viction  that  Mr  Spencer  has  given  to  the  experience- 
philosophy  the  extension  needed  to  cover  all  the  facts  and 
to  make  it  impregnable.  The  practical  applications  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  as  applied  to  the  mind  he  is  work- 
ing  out  in  his  sociology.  The  only  general  remark  we 
would  make  is  that  his  teaching  is  at  variance  with  a  very 
general  assumption  underlying  the  theories  and  pro¬ 
grammes  of  nearly  all  classes  of  active  reformers.  The 
assumption  is  that,  if  some  obnoxious  institution  were 
removed,  a  great  multitude  of  people  would  suddenly  bo 
made  ever  so  much  better  and  happier ;  that  men 
and  women,  and  all  classes  of  men  and  women,  are  by 
nature,  that  is  at  birth,  equally  qualified  for  this  or  that 
sphere  or  mode  of  life;  that  nothing  but  equality  and 
proper  education  are  needed  to  make  the  next  generation  all 
that  human  nature  can  ever  desire  to  be.  Probably  no 
one  will  own  such  an  assumption  when  put  in  this  distinct 
shape;  yet  we  often  have  occasion  to  call  attention  to  it. 
The  truth  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  our  efforts  for  human 
advancement  is  that  the  character  and  capacity  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  of  classes  of  individuals,  is  to  a  great  extent 
a  matter  of  inheritance;  that  while  permanent  progress 
on  higher  and  higher  platforms  of  civilisation  can  be 
effected  only  by  education  in  the  wide  sense,  in  the  sense 
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that  includes  the  influence  of  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  the  Jews  should  have  shared  their  belief.  Nearly  erery 
this  progress  can  nerer  outstrip  the  comparatively  slow  circumstance  in  the  Gospel  nawative,  as  he  points  out,  helps 
evolution  of  nervous  structure.  An  amusing  illustration  is  to  justify  their  incredulity  and  to  prove  that,**  if  visited 
given  by  Mr  Spencer  of  how  far  at  present  the  moral  senti-  by  a  God,  the  Jews  had  not  the  consciousness  of  his  divinity 
meuts  of  even  the  cultivated  classes  are  from  ideal  per-  —in  proceeding  against  him  and  putting  him  to  death  in 
fection  He  says  :  **  Consider  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  accordance  with  their  law,  they  did  not  and  they  could  not 
get  a  lady  to  wheel  a  costermonger’s  barrow  down  Regent-  know  that  they  were  killing  a  G^  who  had  come  expressly 
street  and  how  easily  she  maybe  led  to  say  a  malicious  to  deliver  them.**  Whatever  evidence  there  may  have  been 
thing*about  some  lady  she  is  jealous  of— contrast  the  of  the  supernatural  ongin  and  functions  of  the  Son  of 
intense  repugnance  to  the  one  act,  which  in  itself  is  not  Mary,  it  was  carefully  concealed  from  all  but  his  few  most 
reprehensible  with  the  feeble  repugnance  to  the  other  act,  intimate  relations  and  fnends,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  recog- 
which  is  in  itself  reprehensible ;  and  then  infer  how  great  j  nised  by  them.  Though  Mary  had  miraculous  notification 
is  the  evolution  of  the  moral  sentiments  yet  required  of  the  miraculous  parentage  of  her  eldest  son,  this  was 
to  bring  human  nature  into  complete  fitness  for  the  social  kept  so  profound  a  secret  by  her  that  Joseph  was  only  made 
state  ’*  aware  of  it  by  a  separate  revelation,  and  none  of  his  friends^  ^ 

A  great  part  of  Mr  Spencer’s  second  volume  is  taken  up  appear  to  have  been  informed  that  he  was  not  the  father. 
with  an  elaborate  argument  in  favour  of  Realism,  which  we  Jesus  was  only  known  as  “  the  carpenter  s  son.  We  have 
can  do  no  more  than  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  acute  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  shepherds  told  any  one  of  the^| 
intellects  that  have  been  educated  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  divine  light  and  the  song  of  the  angels  that  Ihey  saw  Md^ 
miseducated  in  the  school  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.  A  very  heard  on  the  occasion  of  his  birth ;  and,  though  the  wi8B|| 
important  result  of  Mr  Spencer’s  analysis  of  the  reasoning  men  of  the  east  informed  Herod  of  their  having  followed^;! 
process  is  to  show  that  logic  is  a  science  of  objective  truth  the  truant  star  into  Judea,  they  **  mocked  him  so  much|^ 
like  mathematics  ;  that  the  syllogism  instead  of  expressing  by  running  home,  after  they  had  found  the  object  of  their  J 
the  ratiocinative  act  is  **  a  psychological  impossibility.”  In  quest,  that  he  had  to  punish  them  by  **  slaying  all  the  chil- 
the  long-standing  controversy  between  Mr  Spencer  and  Mr  dren  in  Bethlehem.”  During  his  youth,  though  he  “  waxed 
Mill  concerning  the  ivconceivableness  of  the  negation  of  a  strong  in  spirit  and  was  filled  with  wisdom,”  even  bis 
proposition  as  the  final  test  or  criterion  of  truth,  Mr  Mill  mother  “  understood  not  the  saying  which  he  spake  unto 
has  again  the  last  word ;  but  the  end  seems  no  nearer  than  them  ”  when  he  said  he  **  must  be  about  his  Father’s  busi- 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Without  entering  on  the  merits  ness.”  On  the  occasion  of  his  miraculous  baptism,  it  was 
of  the  question,  we  would  venture  to  say  that,  if  we  are  not  only  John  who  “  saw  the  Spirit  descending  from  Heaven 
mistaken,  Mr  Spencer’s  doctrine  of  the  Universal  Postulate  like  a  dove  ;”  and  after  that,  even  John,  when  he  was  in 
must  stand  or  fall  with  his  psychology.  The  final  remark  prison,  doubted  whether  this  was  the  Christ  or  whether 
to  be  made  is  that  no  student  of  philosophy,  to  whatever  another  was  to  be  looked  for.  Some  of  the  miracles  re- 


the  long-standing  controversy  between  Mr  Spencer  and  Mr  dren  in  Bethlehem.”  During  his  youth,  though  he  “  waxed 
Mill  concerning  the  ivconceivableness  of  the  negation  of  a  strong  in  spirit  and  was  filled  with  wisdom,”  even  bis 
proposition  as  the  final  test  or  criterion  of  truth,  Mr  Mill  mother  “  understood  not  the  saying  which  he  spake  unto 
has  again  the  last  word ;  but  the  end  seems  no  nearer  than  them  ”  when  he  said  he  **  must  be  about  his  Father’s  busi- 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Without  entering  on  the  merits  ness.”  On  the  occasion  of  his  miraculous  baptism,  it  was 
of  the  question,  we  would  venture  to  say  that,  if  we  are  not  only  John  who  “  saw  the  Spirit  descending  from  Heaven 
mistaken,  Mr  Spencer’s  doctrine  of  the  Universal  Postulate  like  a  dove  and  after  that,  even  John,  when  he  was  in 
must  stand  or  fall  with  his  psychology.  The  final  remark  prison,  doubted  whether  this  was  the  Christ  or  whether 
to  be  made  is  that  no  student  of  philosophy,  to  whatever  another  was  to  be  looked  for.  Some  of  the  miracles  re¬ 
school  he  may  belong,  can  afford  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  ported  to  have  been  performed  by  Jesus  were  done  in  public, 
writings  of  one  of  the  very  first  intellects  of  our  age.  S.  but  the  performing  of  miracles  was  nothing  very  wonderful  ’• 

_  to  the  Jews. 

According  to  Jewish  polemics,  the  gift  of  the  miraculous  was 
JESUS  AND  THE  JEWS.  not  accorded  to  Israel  alone  by  the  Most  High :  Pagans  them- 

Dacida.  Analj.i.  of  th.  Life  of  Jew,,  aod  of  the  S.ver.1  selves,  apart  from  dirine  inspiration,  are  everywhere  depicted  in 
Phases  of  the  Christian  Church  in  their  Relation  to  indaism.  By  the  Bible  as  having  the  power  of  perforaing  iniracles  great  as 
J.  Cohen.  Translated  by  Anna  Maria  Goldsmid.  Siinpkin,  those  of  the  prophets.  In  imitation  of  Moses  the  magicians  of 
Marshall  and  Co.  •  Pharaoh  reproduced  every  one  of  the  plagues  with  which  the 

’  ,  *  ,  great  liberator  of  Israel  visited  the  Egyptians  in  the  name  of  the 

Miss  Goldsmid  complains  naively  that  the  eloquent  living  God.  Balaam  prophesies  as  wonderfully  as  the  Hebrew 
work  that  she  has  here  translated  from  the  French  has  seers.  Thus  miracles  and  supernatural  cures  were  facts  to  which 

obtained  very  little  attention  in  this  country.  That  Jewish  the  eyes  and  the  minds  of  the  J®*^i8h  people  had  been  long 
((  1  u  -J  J  r  ••  t  u’L  habituated,  and  which,  if  admitted  to  be  a  sign  of  a  mysterious 

readers,  whose  world-wide  defence,  as  she  says,  it  so  power  superior  to  that  possessed  by  the  generality  of  mortals,  was 

ably  pleads,  should  not  care  for  it,  may  be  strange  ;  but  nevertheless  no  proof  of  divinity.  Instances  there  were  of  persons 
it  is  certainly  not  strange  that  it  should  be  studiously  baring  the  power  of  healing,  of  working  magic,  of  inspiration,  of 
avoided  by  those  whose  doctrines  and  prejudices  it  assails,  prophecy,  but  never  had  they  been  recognised  as  divine. 

rhere  iuno  chacoe  0/  the  ChriMian  Evidea^  Society,  or  „  J,:;!;': 

iny  other  champion  of  English  orthodoxy,  adding  popularity  aim  was  essentially  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  He  opened 
<0  'such  a  work  as  this  by  any  attack  upon  it,  and  thus  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  restored  the  dumb  to  speech  and  the  dead 
lelping  to  disseminate  arguments  that  cannot  be  contro-  ***d  strengthened  the  paralysed.  Like  Elijah  and  Elisha, 

erted.  The  apologists  for  traditionsl  Christianity  have 

[Town  wise  since  they  tried  their  strength  against  Dr  tomb,  to  life.  These  facts,  which  modern  science  has  sought  to 


JESUS  AND  THE  JEWS. 

The  Deicides,  Analysis  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Several 
Phahes  of  the  Christian  Church  in  their  Relation  to  Judaism.  By 
J.  Cohen.  Translated  by  Anna  Maria  Goldsmid.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 

Miss  Goldsmid  complains  naively  that  the  eloquent 
work  that  she  has  here  translated  from  the  French  has 
obtained  very  little  attention  in  this  country.  That  Jewish 
readers,  **  whose  world- wide  defence,”  as  she  says,  **  it  so 
ably  pleads,”  should  not  care  for  it,  may  be  strange  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  not  strange  that  it  should  be  studiously 
avoided  by  those  whose  doctrines  and  prejudices  it  assails. 
There  is  no  chance  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  or 
any  other  champion  of  English  orthodoxy,  adding  popularity 
to  'such  a  work  as  this  by  any  attack  upon  it,  and  thus 
helping  to  disseminate  arguments  that  cannot  be  contro¬ 
verted.  The  apologists  for  traditional  Christianity  have 
grown  wise  since  they’  tried  their  strength  against  Dr 


Colenso  and  the  writers  of  *  Essays  and  Reviews,*  and  in  so  explain  by  natural  means,  spread  abroad  as  they  were  far  and 
doing  courted  defeat,  and  they  now  content  themselves  wide,  augmented  the  authority,  the  spell,  and  the  reputation  of 

with  general  dissertations  and  the  demolishing  of  fictitious  Rabbi.  But  no  one,  either  in  Judea,  in  Galilee,  or  else- 

AU  A  ®  A  whorc,  ever  dreamt  of  connecting  with  these  qualities  any  idea  of 

enemies  into  whose  mouths  they  can  put  arguments  weak  divinity.  Accordiag  to  the  EvangelUts,  the  general  opibion  was 

enough,  and  statements  of  fact  sufficiently  perverted,  to  bo  that  a  new  prophet  had  arisen  in  Israel.  When  Jesus  arrived  at 
easily  demolished.  Jerusalem,  whither  his  great  reputation  had  preceded  him,  he 

Yet  M.  Cohen’s  treatise  is  one  that  ought  to  be  answered  E>^o<*“c«d  a  great  sensation,  and  the  people  exclaimed,  “  Here  is 
VivT  orirvaa  au«.  °  A  ^  Jesus,  thc  Prophct  of  Nazarsth  and  Galilee,”  and  the  Gospel  adds 

by  some  representative  of  the  orthodox  party,  and,  in  leay-  that,  notwithstanding  the  violent  reproaches  which  he  had  levelled 

mg  It  unanswered,  that  P®rty  really  makes  a  lamentable  at  the  Pharisees  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Pontiffs,  they  durst  not 
confession  of  weakness.  There  is  all  the  more  need  that  arrest  him  in  his  course,  because  they  feared  a  rising  of  the  masses 
it  should  be  answered,  because  M.  Cohen  is  on  many  points  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet. 

in  much  more  accord  with  those  whom  he  opposes  than  Dr  M.  Cohen  is  willing  to  admit  that  Jesus  was  a  prophet 
Strauss,  M.  R6nan,  or  other  “anti-Christians.”  He  accepts,  in  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the  term,  a  good  and  wise  teacher 
or  at  any  rate  does  not  dispute,  the  miraculous  incidents  of  morality,  endowed  with  special  means  of  enforcing  his 
in  the  Gospels.  For  the  purposes  of  his  argument,  if  not  doctrines,  and  of  doing  good  to  those  who  believed  in  him. 
in  his  own  judgment,  he  admits  their  authenticity,  and  the  But  he  considers  that  he,  like  other  good  men  of  whom  we 
aim  0^  IS  cri  icism  is  to  show,  not  that  the  records  of  read  in  the  Bible,  was  not  free  from  human  passions,  and 
thore  mcidents  are  false  in  themselves,  but  only  that  the  he  supposes  that  his  wonderful  popularity  with  the  people 
ns  lan  in  erences  rom  entirely  unreasonable.  may  have  turned  his  head  and  caused  him,  after  a  time, 

may  be  briefly  summed  up.  Anxious  to  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  Christ  announced  by  the 

P^ptets.  HU  antecedent*,  and  the  method  of  hU 


r. _ :  i.  j  j  .  —  . —  1  vAAi,At.,»i,  »uu  aui  sumo  wuue  ae  uuuimucu.  kw 

divinity,  they  furnish  no  good  grounds  for  expecting  that  I  honoured  by  all,  notwithstanding  his  occasional  utterance 
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of  such  statements  as,  “  Ye  are  of  this  world ;  I  am  not 
of  this  world  :  I  am  going  whither  you  cannot  follow  me  ; 
those  who  believe  in  me  will  never  die  ” — which  the 
Evangelist  who  repeats  them  says  were  quite  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  those  who  were  present,  and  very  offensive  to  some 
of  them.  It  was  only  when  he  openly  declared  himself  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  however,  that  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling  turned,  and  that  they  who  had  shouted  Hosanna  !  ** 
now  cried  Crucify  him  I  ”  M.  Cohen  shows  how 
thoroughly  they  were  justified  in. doing  this  to  a  person, 
however  good  may  have  been  his  previous  conduct,  who 
claimed  greater  powers  than  any  predicted  by  the  prophets 
concerning  the  Messiah,  but  who  satisfied  none  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down  in  the  prophecies,  and  who  persistently 
refused  to  give  the  multitudes  who  longed  to  believe  in  him 
any  proof  of  his  divinity  and  his  right  to  override  the  fun¬ 
damental  teachings  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  he 
represented  to  have  culminated  in  him.  So  it  was  to  the 
lagtj — though  M.  Cohen  is  careful  to  show  that  the  final 
execution  of  Jesus  was  the  work,  not  of  the  Jews,  but  of 
the  Romans  : 

Let  us,  once  for  all,  here  distinctly  repudiate  any  complicity  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  all  these  atrocities.  The  Gospel  itself,  more 
equitable  than  those  whose  law  it  has  become,  declares  that  the 
Homans  were  the  sole  perpetrators  of  these  acts  of  barbarity, 
which  were  among  their  customs  and  were  commonly  practised 
by  the  imperial  people.  As  for  the  Jews,  the  part  acted  by  them 
in  this  fearful  drama  was  limited,  according  to  the  showing  of  the 
Gospel,  to  the  utterance  of  a  few  words,  which,  far  from  being 
spoken  in  derision,  as  the  apostles  assume,  were,  on  the  contrary^ 
a  last  appeal  addressed  by  the  popular  voice  to  him  as  Christ  and 
the  Son  of  God. 

Jesus  was  extended  on  a  cross,  a  mode  of  punishment  imported 
by  the  Romans  into  Judea.  One  of  the  two  thieves  who  had  been 
condemned  to  the  same  fearful  expiation  of  their  crimes,  cursed 
him,  exclaiming,  “If  thou  art  indeed  the  Christ,  deliver  thyself 
and  save  us  with  thee.”  Then  voices  were  heard  from  among  the 
crowd,  saying,  “If  he  is  truly  the  son  of  God,  let  him  come  down 
from  the  cross other  voices  rejoined,  “Yea,  let  him  descend 
from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  in  him.”  If  God  then  verily 
loves  him,  let  Him  deliver  him  now,  since  he  said,  “  1  am  the  son 
of  God.” 

This  language  is  wonderfully  characteristic  of  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Jews  at  that  period.  Unlike  the  fierce  Roman 
soldiery,  they  offer  no  violence,  no  insults  to  Jesus;  they  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  tiipe,  conjure  him  to  reveal  bis  power  as 
Messiah  and  the  son  of  God  by  some  striking  sign ;  they  promise 
to  believe  in  him  unreservedly  if,  at  this  last  crisis,  he  will  deign  to 
grant  them  the  decisive  proofs  that  they  have  so  long  and  so  vainly 
solicited.  *  *  ♦  ♦  • 

Unfortunately  this  crowning  proof,  all-powerful  as  it  would 
have  been,  was  denied  them.  Jesus  died  as  all  men  die,  and  the 
very  last  words  he  uttered  before  he  expired  were  calculated  yet 
more  completely  (had  this  been  possible)  to  annihilate  any  belief  ^ 
in  his  divinity  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  was  about  the  ninth  I 
hour,  says  the  Gospel,  that  Jesus  uttered  a  loud  cry,  saying,  Ali, 
ali,  mana  sabactani,  which  signifies,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me.”  This  exclamation  was  doubtless  understood 
by  those  who  heard  it  in  its  simple  and  natural  sense,  since  it 
excluded  and  nullified  all  notion  of  a  divine  nature.  For,  in 
declaring  himself  forsaken  of  God  Himself,  did  he  not  virtually 
deny  his  own  participation  in  the  divine  nature,  in  the  essence 
and  power  of  the  Eternal  ?  Did  he  not  even  deny  any  share  in 
the  inspiration  and  in  the  authority  emanating  from  and  a,>per- 
taining  to  the  Deity  ?  Never  did  Moses,  never  did  any  of  the 
prophets  betray  such  dark  despair,  such  failing  hope. 

At  this  awful  moment  the  Hebrews  must  have  felt  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the 
son  of  Mary.  They  no  longer  hesitated  to  class  him  with  the 
crowd  of  pseudo-prophets  and  false  Messiahs  who  had  long  pre¬ 
viously  successfully  arisen  in  Israel,  morbidly  exciting  popular 
passion,  without  any  benefit  arising  therefrom.* 

We  prefer  to  let  M.  Cohen  state  his  argument  chiefiy  in 
his  own  forcible  words,  and  to  leave  it  just  in  the  form  he 
has  chosen  to  give  to  it.  He  carries  on  his  plea  of  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  way  in  which  Jesus  was  treated  by  the  Jews 
to  a  considerable  length,  and  he  works  it  out  with  great 
minuteness  ;  but  perhaps  we  have  sufficiently  illustrated  his 
plan.  He  is  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  more  verbal 
accuracy  in  the  New  Testament  history  than  many  of 
his  readers  will  acknowledge.  But  this  only  strengthens  his 
position  as  a  Jewish  opponent  of  the  Christian  dogma  of 
the  Incarnation  and  of  the  belief  and  doctrines  consequent 
upon  it.  It  is  strengthened  also  by  the  use  he  makes  of  the 
Talmud  and  other  collections  of  old  Jewish  literature ; 
wherein  he  finds  that,  though  Jesus  taught  many  truths 
well  worth  hearing,  he  also  taught  much  of  a  very  different 
nature,  and  that  what  he  did  teach  was  for  the  most  part 
only  a  very  skilful  reproduction  of  the  best  doctrines  of 


his  predecessors,  while  some  of  it  was  greatly  Inferior  to 
what  his  predecessors  had  taught.  We  commend  specially 
to  all  readers  the  admirable  chapters  on  “  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.”  H  “ 

M.  ABOUT’S  ALSACE. 

Alsace.  Par  Edmond  About.  Paris :  Hachette  et  Cie. 

M.  About  is,  perhaps,  the  best  abused  author  in  France 
and  the  least  “  sympathetic,”  as  an  Italian  would  say,  to 
the  generality  of  English  readers.  He  has  succeeded  by 
abuse  and  by  being  abused.  His  sarcasm  has  spared 
nothing.  He  has  written  pamphlets  that  sting,  selected 
certain  countries  and  certain  men  calmly,  deliberately,  as 
targets  whereon  to  prove  his  strength  and  adroitness ;  and 
the  laughter  he  provokes  is  not  pleasant — but  bitter,  cynical, 
and  strident: — Mr  Swinburne’s  “  thin  laughter  heard  in 
hell  ”  and  indicative  of  pain  on  earth.  *  Madelon  *  is  a 
great  artistic  work,  but  the  impression  it  leaves  is  morbid 
and  unwholesome ;  *  L’lnf^me  ’  goes  further,  and  inspires 
unmitigated  disgust.  And  one  feels  in  reading  both  books 
that  these  are  precisely  the  effects  the  writer  wished  to 
produce.  He  has  lately  published  a  work  which  reveals 
another  side  of  his  character.  One  knew  that  he  had  wit 
and  talent — he  here  discloses  deep  and  kindly  feeling ;  he 
provoked  laughter — he  may  in  France  dravr  tears.  From 
this  point  of  view  *  Alsace  ’  will  rank  foremost  among  his 
works  ;  in  certain  passages  one  feels  that  the  writer’s  hand 
trembled  while  penning  them,  and  that  he  suffered  some¬ 
thing  of  the  suffering  he  was  depicting;  Si  vis  me  flere^ — 
the  Latin  canon  teaches  the  effectiveness  of  this  natural 
method  of  composition. 

In  *  Alsace,’  too,  M.  About  has  observed  another  canon  ; 
he  has  exaggerated  nothing ;  or  at  least  no  exaggeration  is’ 
evident.  He  has  scrupulously  refrained  from  all  dramatic 
declamation  and  Homeric  fury ;  he  deals  with  facts,  dates, 
the  depositions  of  witnesses,  and  the  results  of  personal 
study.  It  is  not  M.  About,  the  editor  of  the  XIX.  Si^le, 
writing  a  partial  polemical  article,  but  an  independent 
farmer  of  Saverne  jotting  down  simply  what  he  has  seen, 
what  he  has  heard ;  the  sufferinga  of  those  around  him, 
and  his  own.  He  describes  the  purpose  of  his  two  journeys 
(the  book  is  divided  into  two  parts — 1871-72),  and  claims 
for  it  a  certain  political  importance.  **  If  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  majority  of  the  annexed  populations  accept  with 
indifference,  or  even  resignation,  their  change  of  nationality, 
their  vindication  must  be  to  Frenchmen  but  an  affair  of 
passion  or  interest — it  would,  not  bear  the  imperative 
character  of  duty.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  proved  that 
Alsatia  execrates  the  German  race,  that  all  the  annexed 
populations  regret  their  lost  nationality  and  have  been  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  enemy  against  their  will  in  expiation  of  a 
great  collective  folly — that  they  pay  by  their  suffering,  by 
a  species  of  inverse  privilege,  for  the  plebiscites  of  1851, 
1852,  and  1870,  our  strict,  absolute  duty  is  to  prepare  their 
enfranchisement  from  this  day,  to  think  of  it  at  all  moments, 
and  to  subordinate  all  matters  to  this  one  duty.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  opportunity  would  naturally  remain  apart.  There 
is  no  duty  in  life  so  urgent  that  one  should  fulfil  it  by 
suicide.”  M.  About  demonstrates,  of  course,  that  all  Alsace 
is  tendering  suppliant  hands  to  France,  and  deduces  that 
no  question,  constitutional  or  financial,  exists  save  that  of 
Revanche. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  he  studies  the  situation  in 
Alsace  is  rather  personal.  He  was  born  in  Lorraine,  and 
has  lived  nearly  thirteen  years  in  Alsace,  at  Saverne,  a 
market  town,  and  sous  prefecture  of  five  or  six  thousand 
inhabitants.  Therefore,  he  begins  his  inquiries  on  his  own 
threshold,  extending  the  circle  of  observation  from  time  to 
time  to  Colmar,  Mulhouse,  and  Strasbourg.  B^ng  an 
Alsatian  landowner,  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  rather  pre¬ 
judiced  ;  but,  making  allowance  for  this  natural  partiality, 
remembering  that  the  author  has  opte  for  France,  and 
preaches  bloody  revenge,  it  is  difficult  to  remain  wholly 
untouched  by  his  account  of  the  suffering  and  mute  pro¬ 
testation  of  the  conquered  provinces.  The  little  house  at 
Saverne  was  desolate  ;  weeds  choked  the  fiowers  in  the  for¬ 
merly  well-kept  garden,  the  swans  had  disappeared  from 
the  lake,  and  the  pet  dog  had  been  killed  and^ptuffed ; 
Bavarian  soldiers  are  shooting  at  a  mark  on  the  border  of 
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the  French  author's  orchard.  And,  in  this  respect,  his 
house  is  an  epitome  of  the  town.  German  soldiers  tread 
the  pavement  two  by  two  ;  not  one  ever  speaks  in  public 
with  the  townsfolk,  and  the  civil  employes  who  wear  the 
hated  Prussian  cap  are  subjected  to  the  same  species  of 
ostracism.  The  Berlin  authorities  have  left  the  greater 
part  of  the  Alsatian  garrisons  in  cantonments,  hoping  that 
social  intercourse  would  arise  sooner  or  later  between 
troopers  and  citizens,  that  the  community  of  language 
and  origin — the  voix  du  sang  would  speak  at  last.  Edmond 
About  denies  the  community  of  language  :  “  If  the  Alsa¬ 
tians  are  cousins,  and  distant  cousins  of  the  Southern 
Germans,  the  voix  du  sang  has  told  them  nothing,  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing,  in  favour  of  the  Northerners.  The  patois 
spoken  in  Alsace  is  to  the  German  of  Berlin  what  the  Pro¬ 
vencal  is  to  the  language  of  Tasso.”  The  two  races,  more¬ 
over,  have  different  sympathies  and  morals.  **  Our  Alsatians 
are  not  revolutionary,  by  any  means;  they  believed  in 
Napoleon  III ;  they  voted  the  plebiscite,  and  gave  a  majority 
to  all  the  official  candidates  the  Government  chose  to  offer 
them.  But  the  great  day  of  1789  has  dawned  upon  them ; 
they  know  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  man  and 
citizen,  and  under  no  pretext  will  they  consent  to  retrograde 
unto  the  ancient  regime.  How  could  they  be  brought  to 
submit  to  the  military  and  feudal  despotism  of  a  State  that  is 
a  good  century  behind  us  ?  ”  The  coarseness  of  the  Northern 
tastes  and  habits  is  repugnant  to  men  who  have  received  a 
certain  Parisian  polish  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
centre  of  France ;  and  the  parsimony  of  the  conquerors  is 
represented  by  M.  About  to  be  the  most  popular  subject  of 
sarcasm  and  ridicule  among  the  conquered.  The  new 
Prussian  functionaries  are  said  to  arrive  in  the  most  sordid 
condition.  And  their  garments,  their  furniture,  the  little 
they  bring  into  the  country  is  appraised  directly  it  is 
unpacked.  It  is  known  that  the  elegance  of  such  and  such 
a  lady  has  cotton  for  basis,  that  the  laces  are  false,  and  the 
velvets  threadbare.  Moreover,  it  is  asserted  that  these 
splendours  are  abnormal,  and  have  been  indulged  in  in 
order  to  dazzle  Alsatia,  and  Alsatia  laughs  loudly  at  the 
economical  and  scanty  luxury.  For  Alsatia  is  proud  of 
its  wealth,  of  its  linen  presses,  its  antique  silver,  the 
solidity  and  sterling  quality  of  all  its  household  goods. 

In  Strasbourg  M.  About  found  the  same  system  of  tacit, 
contemptuous  resistance  organised  as  at  Saverne.  At  quiet 
Colmar  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  retired  officers  were 
selling  their  chattels  and  leaving ;  at  Mulhouse  the  work¬ 
men  of  M.  Dolfus’s  model  city  had  entered  into  a  species  of 
pact  which  bound  them  to  speak  French.  Even  the  increase 
in  material  prosperity  promised  by  Prussian  officials  as  one 
of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  annexation  is  not  realised. 
The  taxes  have  not  been  reduced,  and  the  war  indemnities 
have  only  been  paid  to  those  residents  who  consented  to 
waive  their  right  of  option.  The  German  Government  has 
been  unwise  in  its  choice  of  administrators ;  the  greater 
part  of  those  sent  to  Alsace  are  ministerial  subordinates  of 
a  low  class,  newly  promoted,  and  vulgarly  inflated  and 
elated  by  the  change.  At  Saverne,  a  professorship  in  the 
college  has  been  given  to  a  libertine  ex-monk,  expelled  from 
his  order  for  innumerable  offences.  If  all  the  black  stories 
told  are  not  well  founded,  argues  M.  About,  they  are 
believed,  and  this  proves  all  the  Frenchman  wishes  to 
prove — the  hatred  of  the  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  for  the 
Prussian  rule.  As  Edmond  About  describes  it,  the  annexed 
provinces  appear  a  very  Western  Poland.  The  gloomy 
Bembrandtesque  colours  are  doubtless  laid  on  with  a 
lavish  hand,  but  the  true  tint  cannot  possibly  be  couleur 
do  rose ;  and  the  good  faith,  the  honesty  of  feeling  and 
desire  of  the  painter  are  unmistakable,  and  render  his 
work  a  graphic  and  touching  one,  though  the  lines  may 
be  distort^  and  the  pigments  misused,  here  and  there 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  OORDOO. 

The  Araish-i-MahJil ;  or,  The  Ornament  of  the  Aesemblv.  By.M. 

H.  Court,  Bengal  Cavalry.  Allahabad. 

The  Nuer-i-Benazeer ;  or,  The  Jncomparabk  Prose  of  Meer  Hasan. 
By  the  same  Author.  Simla. 

Selections  from  the  Complete  Works  of  Mirta  Ra&oos-Sauda. 
By  the  same  Author.  Simla. 

The  la|^  of  the  three  works  above-named  consists  of  nine 
satires  and  one  elegy,  by  Sauda,  the  Poet-Laureate,  or 


Malikoosh  Shuara,  of  his  age,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  He  was  originally  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Shahjabanabad ;  but  latterly  went  to  Lucknow, 
during  the  reign  of  Asaf-ood-dowlah,  whose  prowess  as  a 
hunter  is  satirised  by  him  in  the  third  poem  of  the  present 
selection.  So  great,  we  are  told,  was  the  prowess  of  this 
Sher  Khan,  a  lord  of  tigers,  and  so  deep  the  dread  of  him, 
that  “  even  the  tigers  which  were  worked  on  the  carpets, 
got  up  and  ran  away  from  before  him and  “  when  this 
news  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,  then  the  constellation 
Leo  began  to  reflect  about  his  own  safety.”  The  first, 
which  is  a  Masnawi,  satirising  Mohammed  Ghaus,  the 
Physician,”  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  the  nine.  “  And 
the  grave-diggers  borrow  loans  on  his  name,”— even  Swift 
or  Butler  could  not  beat  that  I  Poor  Ghaus,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  honest,  for,  when  sick,  he  even 
swallowed  his  own  drugs— to  the  dismay  of  “  the  washers 
of  the  dead,  the  mourners,  and  the  undertakers,” 
who  all  went  and  surrounded  his  house,  and  begged 
him  by  all  manner  of  arguments  to  desist,  if  not 
out  of  consideration  for  himself,  at  least  for  them ; 
for  how,  asked  they,  are  we  to  make  our  living  in  case  of 
your  death  ?  That  Mohammed  was  a  godsend  to  the 
druggists,  is  quite  apparent  from  the  story  told  to  a  patient 
by  a  sympathising  and  confiding  member  of  the  trade  ; 

.  .  .  Alas,  sir,  it  is  indeed  so,  I  suppose ; 

He  is  that  very  shedder  of  blood  of  bad  origin. 

Who  rises  every  morning  and  commits  a  general  massacre. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  day.  Oh  friend,  I,  at  my  shop, 

Appeared  destitute  in  the  sight  of  every  one ; 

A  friend  of  mine,  on  seeing  me,  began  to  say. 

Come,  I  will  introduce  thee  to  Ghaus, 

Thou  requirest  him,  and  he  requirest  thee, 

If  ye  two  meet,  then  it  will  be  well.” 

•  •  *  •  • 

I  said,  “  Come,  I  agree  with  all  my  heart.” 

When  we  two  proceeded  together. 

Death  followed  us  counting  every  step. 

The  satire  ends  with  a  description  of  a  row  between  the 
doctor  and  the  female  attendant  of  a  lady  who  is  being 
conveyed  in  a  doolie,  or  covered  sedan  chair.  Ghaus 
declares  the  lady  suffers  from  epilepsy,  and  prescribes 
pumpkin  juice  and  barley  gruel.  The  servant  insists  that 
the  disease  is  palsy  and  distortion  of  the  face,  and  swears 
that  the  diet  will  kill  her.  Then  (apparently)  a  bystander 
interposes,  says  it  is  not  the  doctor’s  fault,  for,  as  “  the  lady 
is  behind  the  curtain  and  he  here,  how  can  he  know 
whether  it  be  a  case  of  palsy  and  facial  distortion  ?  It  is 
just  as  likely  that  she  suffers  from  epilepsy.”  The  end  of 
it  is  that  the  shrew  spits  on  the  doctor,  challenges  him  to 
produce  his  pharmacopoeia,  while  he  strikes  at  her  with  his 
“  pen-box,”  and  she,  per  contra,  pulls  his  beard,  till,  finally, 

**  when  they  have  thumped  each  other  well,”  the  people 
run  up  and  separate  them.  But  for  a  satire  **  racy  of  the 
I  soil,”  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  No.  IV.,  entitled 
“Masnawi  satirising  an  Elephant.”  The  poem  certainly 
exhibits  the  best  and  wisest  of  brute  beasts  in  an  extremely 
ludicrous  light.  The  poor  animal,  it  appears,  had  fallen 
into  extreme  poverty,  but  hardship  had  not  succeeded  in 
crushing  its  evil  spirit : 

Oh  Lord,  is  this  a  saw,  or  a  proboscis. 

With  which  the  tyrant  tears  to  pieces  those  oppressed  by  it. 

It  made  its  living,  though  not  a  very  fat  one,  by  carrying 
coffins;  for — 

Its  skin  on  its  body  now  thus  appears 

Like  the  state  of  a  tent,  of  which  the  ropes  have  been  loosely 
fastened ; 

Every  bone  of  it  is  so  apparent, 

That  it  looks  as  if  every  rib  of  it  were  a  scaling  ladder ; 

It  has  neither  fetters,  nor  wooden  clogs,  nor  poles  to  fasten 
it  to, 

For  it  is  tied  down  by  its  own  weakness. 

Further  on  the  noble  animal  is  compared  to  an  old 
balcony  of  some  standing :  ” 

Its  four  legs  are  the  pillars  under  it, 

There  remain  its  two  tusks,  which  are  a  prop  for  it  in  front ; 

If  it  should  sit  down,  then  it  would  find  it  difiScult  to  get  up 
again. 

Unless  masons  and  workmen  set  to  work  at  it. 

Finally,  it  declares  its  identity  only  at  /bod  time,  when 
it  says,  “I  am  an  elephant;”  but,  “tie  on  itshowdah” 
for  a  day's  work,  and  then  “  it  calls  itself  a  turkey.” 
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There  are  also  some  first-rate  strokes  at  sarcasm  in  the  BSe»u.‘”^K!lS  sro,  lUustrated  by 

fifth  poem,  where  a  Kotwal,  or  chief  police  officer,  is  made  Meyri<^,  l^eirio^— An  Enfllsh  Gramour,  tor  the  Ute  of  Learners. 
!  i  ^  (Fcap.  8ro,  pp.  Till.  IM.Tt.  6d.)  CaaaelL 

the  victim  .  Hist.— A  Brother  or  Lorer?  A  SUter  or  Bride?  And.  The  Lighti  and 

He  is  a  brother  of  thieves,  and  a  pickpocket ;  Shadows  of  HaaeLrlen.  (Crown  8w,  pp.  272,  Ito.  M.)  Newby. 

K^pninir  blackirtiards  at  his  door  Newdigate,  Colonel  Edward,  Translated  from  the  German  by.— The 

Keeping  Diacicgnaras  at  ms  aoor,  Frontal-Attack  of  Infantry.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  It,  .49)  Henry  s, 

He  has  laid  waste  many  houses.  *  Kinged  Co. 

And  PatricloiiWalkor.— Ramblea.  (Crown 8to, pp.  xi, 245, 10s.  6d.)  p>naman8 

Powlett,  Lieut.  Norton.— Eastern  Legends  and  Stories  in  English  Verse. 
When  his  patrol  goes  round  (Foap.  Sto,  pp.  tU,  199.)  Henrr  8.  King  and  Co. 

The  player  on  the  horn  plays  the  following  words—  Sayer,  Frances  Anne.— Gold  and  Tinsel,  with  other  Poems.  (Fcap.  Sto 

« O  thieves,  listen  to  this  brief  story,  pp.  IM.)  Provost.  . _  . 

In  the  morning  yon  mnet  .end  me  my  .hare."  "re 

In  all  time,  priests,  pil^ims,  monks  e<  Hoc  gmu»  omM,  thr®i2?.ur'of  c?mb^gJ, 

have  been  the  fair  sport  of  satirists  and  humonsts.  Our  and  November,  isra.  (Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  148.)  Henry  S.  King 

mediaeval  countrymen  poked  fun  at  the  Benedictines ;  Chi-  war“rf  Varies  Dudley. -Pnsiey;  or.  My  Summer  m  a  Garden.  Witi 

.  nese  plays  do  the  same  with  the  “  brother  ”  of  the  religion  introductory  Letter  ^ev.  H.  W,  Beecher.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  xii,  147, 

of  Buddha,  just  as  our  Mohammedan  poet-laureate,  with  a  wiid!*Geoige!L-^i&a^ouSm.*^‘ (Fcap.  svo,  pp.  27.3d.)  Thomas  Scott. 

rf'Prtnin  devotee  who  set  oflF  on  a  niltyrimAcre  to  Hfeooa  IHe  Wilkius,  H.  jlu8grsve.^A  Literal  Traniistlon  Oi  the EcIi^um snd (leorgl^ 
ceriain  aevoiee  wno  sei  on  on  a  pilgrimage  10  mecca.  ne  ^^VlrgiiTfounded  on  the  Notes  and  TexU  of  Prof.  Conington’a 

describes  how  the  servants  of  the  holy  man  gathered  round  Second  Edition  ;  with  a  Running  Analysis.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  XV,  114, 

him,  each  bearing  a  stick,  or  fan  of  peacock’s  feathers,  ora  wright.®^AoS2^S  New  Harters.  (Crown: 8vo,  pp.  lx.  892,  98.) 
pocket-handkerchief,  or  a  spittoon ;  and  how,  after  a  few  strahan. 

marches,  Satan  sent  some  rogues  of  highwaymen  to  stop  William  Godwin,  Shelley’s  friend,  left  behind  him  a 
his  journey.  The  thieves  are  humorously  represented  as  number  of  essays  and  fragments,  designed  to  be  published 
first  reverentially  kissing  the  feet  of  the  pious  father,  and  as*  The  Genius- of  Christianity  Unveiled,’  and  which  he 
then,  proceeding  to  divest  him  of  his  worldly  encumbrances,  adjured  his  friends  to  save  from  oblivion,  as  they  were  the 
*•  Property  is  theft,”  as  Proudhon  said,  and  in  the  pilgrims’  best  results  of  “the  main  object  of  his  life — to  do  his  part 
case  the  proposition  was  correct  either  way.  The  rogues,  to  free  the  human  mind,  from  slavery.”  After  a  long 


lUustrated  by 


Hcyriek,  Irederiok.- An  English  Grammsr,  for  the  Use  of  Learners. 

(Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  Till,  154,  Is.  6d.)  CasselL 
Hist.— A  Brother  or  Lover?  A  Sister  or  Bride?  And.  The  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Haae^len.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  272,  lOs.  6d.)  Newby. 
Newdigate,  Colonel  Edward,  Translated  from  the  German  by.— The 
Frontal-Attack  of  Infantry.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  Iv,  .49.)  Henry  8. 
Kingand  Co. 

PatricliuWalker.— Ramblea.  (Crown 8vo, pp.  xi, 245, lOs.  Sd.)  Longmans. 
Powlett,  Lieut.  Norton. — Eastern  Legends  and  Stories  in  English  verse. 

(Foap.  Svo,  pp.  vU,  199.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Sayer,  Frances  iGme.-^old  and  Tinsel,  with  other  Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo, ' 
pp.  185.)  Provost.  „  .  , 

Stanley,  Dean.— The  Prospects  of  Christian  Missions :  a  Sermon  preached 
on  the  Day  of  Intercession.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  43,  Is.)  Strahan. 
Vaughan,  C.  J.— The  Young  Life  Equipping  Itself  for  God’s  Service. 
Four  Sermons  preached  before  the  Unlversltv  of  Cambridge,  October 
and  November,  1879.  (Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  148.)  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley — Pusley ;  or.  My  Summer  In  a  Garden.  With 
Introductory  Letter  by  Rev.  H.  W,  Beecher.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  xii,  147, 
Is.)  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 

Wild,  George  J,— SacerdoUlism.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  27. 3d.)  Thomas  Scott. 
Wilkins,  H.  Husgrave.— A  Literal  Translation  of  the  Eclojraes  and  Georgies 
of  Virgil,  founded  on  the  Notes  and  TexU  of  Prof.  Conington’s 
Second  Edition  ;  with  a  Running  Analysis.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xv,  1 14, 
8s.  6d.)  Longmans. 

Wright,  I^omas.-^ur  New  Harters.  (Crown] Svo,  pp.  lx,  892,  98.) 
Strahan. 


William  Godwin,  Shelley’s  friend,  left  behind  him  a 
number  of  essays  and  fragments,  designed  to  be  published 
as*  The  Genius- of  Christianity  Unveiled,’  and  which  he 


says  the  poet,  plundered  them  of  even  all  their  beads,  interval  his  wishes  have 
“except  the  drops  of  their  tears.”  The  question  arose  volume  of  Essays,  of  wh 
whether  it  was  possible  to  proceed  to  Mecca,  **  placing  his  praise,  that  **  they  are  st 
reliance  in  God.”  But  the  devotee,  after  lamenting  his  expressed  thoughts  of  a  rei 
costly  turban,  and**  his  rosary,  of  onyx  stones,”  and  his  tion  to  the  history  of  see 
“  snuff-box,  which  was  set  with  cornelians,”  concluded  that  speak  in  detail  of  this  valu 
it  was  the  will  of  God,  silenced  Sauda,  who  wished  to  more  welcome  volumes  of  I 
proceed  in  ‘‘  reliance  on  God,”  reasoned '  logically  that  the  by  Mr  Hayward,  collected 


interval  his  wishes  have  been  respected,  and  we  have  a 
volume  of  Essays,  of  which  the  editor  says,  with  scant 
praise,  that  **they  are  still  interesting  as  the  frankly- 
expressed  thoughts  of  a  remarkable  man,  and  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  scepticism.”  We  shall  hereafter 
speak  in  detail  of  this  valuable  little  book,  as  also  of  two 
more  welcome  volumes  of  Biographical  and  Critical  Essays, 
by  Mr  Hayward,  collected  chiefly  from  the  *  Edinburgh  * 


J.  M. 


(Fcap.  Svo, 


Almighty  accepted  the  pilgrimage  as  complete,  and  so  and  the ‘Quarterly,*  and  of  a  suggestive  volume  of  reprinted 
returned  home.  .  papers,  by  Mr  Thomas  Wright,  “  the  Journeyman  Engi- 

The  *  Selections  from  Sauda  *  is  the  most  interesting  of  neer,”  entitled  Our  New  Masters, 
the  three  works  before  us,  and  all  three  really  deserve  the  Recollections  of  Canada  consists  of  twenty-five  sketches 
attention  of  even  general  readers ;  but  they  are  intended  by  of  scenes  and  places  in  Quebec  and  its  neighbourhood,  accom- 
the  translator  mainly  for  students  of  the  Oordoo  language,  panied  by  instructive  and  entertaining  letterpress  illustrating 
The  little  volumes  are  liberally  supplied  with  explanatory  the  plates,  and  preceded  by  a  brief  history  of  Canada  “  from 
notes  of  every  description,  which  are  especially  valuable  in  its  discovery  to  the  present  time.”  Several  of  these  sketches 
the  case  of  a  work  like  the  ‘Satires,*  where  the  allusions  possess  no  interest  except  that  which  they  derive  from  their 
are  alike  so  numerous  and  difficult  of  comprehension.  We  topographical  accuracy,  and  two  or  three  of  them  are  rather 
may  find  another  occasion  for  noticing  the  two  remaining  commonplace  caricatures  that  will  afford  little  amusement 
works ;  and,  meanwhile,  recommend  them  to  any  student  to  anybody  who  does  not  belong  to  “  the  scientific  corps  ;  ” 
desirous  of  most  valuable  help  in  preparation  for  the  Indian  but  the  majority  of  the  drawings  in  the  volume  are  spirited 
Civil  Service  Examination  in  Oordoo.  J.  M.  and  artistic  productions.  “Betuming  from  Market  ”  is  a 

_ _  very  clever  sketch  of  a  horse  and  cart  ploughing  away 

through  the  snow,  in  a  blinding  storm  that  bends  the 
BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK.  young  fir-trees  by  the  roadside  nearly  double.  **  Chaudiere 

Appleton  Le^8.-Reinini8cen^  of  a  Visit  to  the  Falls”  and  “Crossing  the  St  Lawrence — Winter”  are 

Thionvilie,  Metz,  Bitche,  strasburg,  Ac.  With  Illustrations.  (Fcap.  highly  mentonous  landscape  effects,  in  the  former,  tne 
BariT?  f;  (Fcap.  8.0.  ra>hing  waters  and  the  sun  brealring  through  a  thick  black 

T,  .  18. 6d.)  CasseU.  cloud  are  drawn  with  great  vigour  and  truth,  and  the 

Bates.  Gilbert  H.— Sergeant  Batess  March  from  Gretna  Green  to  the  11.1,..:  1  j  u-11  d-L/x  lai-^As.  evsnlr-A 

Guildhall.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  vui,  184,  Is.)  Routiedge.  threatening  sky  and  chill  atmosphere  m  the  latter  make 

Bret  Ha^— Mrs  Husbands,  and  other  Skefches.  (Fcap.  Svo,  u8  feel  as  if  W0  had  a  veritable  glimpse  of  the  piled-up 

Carlife^’Lieut.”and  L^ent.- Colonel  Martlndale.— Recollections  of  Canada :  ice-slabs.  The  artist  is  also  very  happy  in  hU  sliding  and 
Quebec.  KObiong  4to,  pp.  viii,  54.  25  plates.  218)  Chapman  and  toboganning  .scenes,  and  his  lights  and  shades  in  “  Scenes 

Chapman,  John — Neuralgia  and  Kindred  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  in  Market  ”  are  effectively  rendered.  “  Tandem-Club 
System;  their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment.  Also,  a  Series  of _ ...  cij  • _ 

Cases,  preceded  by  an  Analytical  Exposition  of  them,  exemplifying  ®  succession  Of  sledges  driving  tandem  dOWn  a  tOrtUOUS 

Neuro- Dynamic  Medicine.  (Svo,  steep  road  in  a  fir  forest — also  deserves  a  word  of  commen- 

Cook*  A. — Recipes  for  Cooking  Australian  Meat,  with  Directions  for  datlOD,  No  0116  Will  6Xp6Ct  tO  uud  maCxl  ID  tll6  text  01  a 

work  of  thU  kind,  and  we  need  only  »ay  that  the  letterpress 

Gorman  National  Cooke^  for  English  Kitchens;  with  Practical  Descrip-  of  Recollections  in  Canada  is  decid^ly  more  witty  and 
tions  of  the  Art  of  Cookery  as  Performed  in  Germany.  (Crown  Svo.  .  x  x-  xi.  xi_  x  r  xi.  r  u  ..u  - 

pp.  ix,  357, 78.)  Chapman  and  Hall.  interesting  than  that  of  the  average  of  books  published  for 

mS:  7rE“  illustrations.  In  their  preface,  the  authors 

Grant,  Maria  M.— Bright  Morning.  In  Three ’Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  of  this  volume  tell  US  that  these  sketches  are  but  a  Selec- 

Hayw£d!®A.^-!Bi^™pM  ind  effS  from  Reviews.  »  numerous  collection  made  in  various  parts  of 

with  Additions  and  Corrections.  A  New  Series.  In  Two  Volumes.  Canada,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  its  meeting  with  approval, 
(Svo,  pp.  4.34,  416, 288.)  Longmans.  xi.  i  x-  -n  i  t-i-  u  j  m  i  I  •  ii 

Hclvelyn.— Sowing  in  Tears.  A  Novel.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  3.58,  lOs.  6d.)  another  selection  Will  be  published.  To  people  specially 

siMier  and  s.lnt  8o«r..o.=  Ti.,  K.hi«  of  the  ■“  Canada  this  book  can  hardly  fail  to  be  accept- 

Philosopher  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Divine.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  24,  able,  and  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  authors  Of 

H unteV  Rev. ^John^Shakspeare’s  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  II. ;  with  Notes,  were  Called  upon  to  furnish  another  instalment  of  their 

“recollection..” 

»acffr.Kiv’x/ex’’-AKh?min*Ge«^^^  Bor.  ."d  Oirls,  by  >' Patticiu.  WaUer,"  IS  a  very  “j 

Adapted  for  Home  Instruction  and  for  Junior  Classes  in  Schools,  readable  gOSSip-book  about  English  topography  ana  lOCai 
(12mo,  pp.  vii,  154,  28.  6d.)  Edinburgh:  Bell  and  Rradfute.  LJaf/xw  «  Hfr  WaHtaf  beinff  fond 

dackenna,  Stephen  J.-Kin^  Beeches?  Stories  of  Old  Chums.  With  A^tory,  reprinted  from  Uraser. 

T  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vii,  407.)  Virtue.  of  seeinff  new  places,  both  as  delightful  and  refreshing , 

larlitt,  E.,  From  the  German  ot. — Gold  Elsie.  Translated  by  Mrs  A.  L.  au  a  .nlwO  anil  rhiafiv  as  ffivinff 

Wister.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  344,  .58.)  Strahan.  many,  of  them,  to  the  eye  and  spirit,  and  cnieny  as  givmg 
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Appleton,  Lewis.— Reminiscences  of  a  Visit  to  the  Battle  Fields  of  Sedan, 
Gravelotte,  Spicheren.  and  Worth,  and  the  Bombarded  Towns  of 
Thionvilie,  Metz,  Bitche,  Strasburg,  Ac.  With  Illustrations.  (Fcap. 
Svo,  pp.  i^  119,  Is.)  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

BariT,  F.  8.— Elementary  Chemistry.  With  illustrations.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  viii,  135.  Is.  6d.)  Cassell. 

Bates.  Gilbert  H.— Sergeant  Bates’s  March  from  Gretna  Green  to  the 
Guildhall.  (Foap.  8vo,jpp.  viii,  184,  Is.)  Routiedge. 

Bret  Harte. — Mrs  Slu^i^'s  Husbands,  and  other  Skefohes.  (Fcap.  Svo, 
pp.  240,  is . )  Routiedge . 

Carlile,  Lieut,  and  Lieut. -Colonel  Martlndale. — Recollections  of  Canada : 
Quebec.  KObiong  4to,  pp.  viii,  54,  25  plates,  218)  Chapman  and 
Hall. 

Chapman,  John — Neuralgia  and  Kindred  Diseases  of  the  Nervons 
System;  their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment.  Also,  a  Series  of 
Cases,  preceded  by  an  Analytical  Exposition  of  them,  exemplifying 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Neuro-Dynamic  Medicine.  (Svo, 
pp.  xxiv,  522,  14s.)  Churchill. 

Cook,  A. — Recipes  for  Cooking  Australian  Meat,  with  Directions  for 
Preparing  Sauces  suitable  for  the  Same.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vUi,  96.) 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Gorman  National  Cooke^  for  English  Kitchens;  with  Practical  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Art  of  Cookery  as  Performed  in  Germany.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  ix,  357,  7s.)  Chapman  and  Hail. 

Godwin.  William.— Essays  never  before  Published.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vli|, 
293,  78.  Od.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Grant,  Maria  M.— Bright  Morning.  In  Three ’Volumes.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  284,  272,  31.3,  318.  M.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Hayward,  A.— Biographical  and  Critical  Essays,  Reprinted  from  Reviews, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections.  A  New  Series.  In  Two  Volumes. 
(Svo,  pp.  4.34,  416,  288.)  Longmans. 

Hclvelyn.— Sowing  in  Tears.  A  Novel.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  3.58,  lOs.  6d.) 
Newby. 

Iligliton,  lI.— Dean  Stanley  and  Saint  Socrates:  The  Ethics  of  the 
Philosopher  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Divine.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  24, 
Is.)  Eliot  Stock. 

Hunter,  Rev.  John. — Sbakspeare’s  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  II. ;  with  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  124,  Is.)  Longmans. 

Kentish,  Thomas.— C'sesar  in  Britain.  Second  Edition.  (Fcap.  Svo, 
pp.  xii,  218.)  Pickering. 

Slackay,  Rev.  Alex.— A  Rhyming  Geography  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls; 
Adapted  for  Home  Instruction  and  for  Junior  Classes  in  Schools. 
(12mo,  pp.  vii,  154,  28.  6d.)  Edinburgh :  Bell  and  Rradfute. 

Madonna,  Stephen  J. — Kings  Beeches :  Stories  of  Old  Chums.  With 
Plates.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vii,  407.)  Virtue. 

Blarlitt,  E.,  From  the  German  ot.— Gold  Elsie.  Translated  by  Mrs  A.  L. 
ister.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  344,  58.)  Strahan. 
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food  for  meditation,  to  wbicb  lie  has  a  somewliat  Jacqnes- 
like  tendency,**  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  “  he  has  noted 
down  some  of  the  pictures  and  asBociations  that  passed 
through  his  mind.’*  The  gossip  is  about  “nooks  and 
comers  close  at  hand,  towns  of  familiar  names,  our  villages, 
country  landscapes,  and  bits  of  coast.**  Also,  **  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  talk  and  criticism  on  poetry  up  and  down  the 
pages,  and  the  rambler  has  evidently  a  leaning  that  way, 
as  well  as  a  great  objection  to  the  demolishers  and  defacers 
of  beautiful  old  buildings ;  science  and  its  relations  to 
religion  are  discussed,  many  pictures  of  life  and  thought 
glanced  at.”  Books  of  this  sort  are  always  interesting  to 
many  readers,  and  instructive  if  they  are  well  done ;  and 
this  one  has  been  done  very  fairly  indeed. 

In  a  small  number  of  Beminiscences^  Mr  Lewis  Appleton 
records  his  impressions  of  Sedan,  Qravelotte,  Metz,  Stras- 
burg,  and  other  towns  made  famous,  or  to  which  new 
fame  has  been  given,  by  the  Franco-German  war.  Pleasantly 
written,  its  object  is  to  help  in  showing  “  the  ghastly 
realities  of  massacre  and  wholesale  murder,**  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  “  a  juster  and  truer  sense  of  the  unutterable  horrors 
and  curse  of  war.** 

In  Stories  of  Venice  and  the  Venetians  Mr  Marsh  has 
brought  together  the  most  romantic  and  curious  episodes 
in  Venetian  history,  drawing  his  materials  from  larger 
works  and  especially  from  Mr  Bawdon  Brown’s  excellent 
'Calendar  of  Venetian  State  Papers.*  The  subject  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  Mr  Marsh  appears  to  have  handled  it  with 
considerable  taste  and  literary  skill.  The  book  is  well 
adapted  for  young  readers.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  has  neither 
table  of  contents  nor  index. 

Of  Dr  Vaughan’s  The  Young  Life  Equipping  Itself  for 
Ood*s  Service^  four  sermons  preached  at  Cambridge  last 
autumn,  we  need  only  say  that  these  discourses  are  as 
earnest,  eloquent,  and,  after  their  fashion,  as  liberal  as 
everything  else  that  he  writes.  Dean  Stanley’s  Frospect  of 
Christian  Missions  is  a  sermon  preached  by  him  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  on  the  recent  “  day  of  intercession.”  In 
Dean  Stanley  and  Saint  Socrates  Mr  Highton  undertakes 
to  show  “  the  incredible  mistakes  ”  made  by  the  Dean  in 
a  lecture  lately  given  by  him  at  Southwark,  “  not  only  in 
moral  questions  and  questions  of  faith,  but  even  in  that 
historical  accuracy  on  which  his  inclination  is  to  lay  so 
much  stress.” 

The  treatment  that  the  popular  American  humorous 
writers  are  receiving  from  some  English  publishers  is,  apart 
from  any  question  of  copyright,  hardly  fair  to  them,  and 
very  unfair  to  English  buyers.  The  issuing  of  a  book  with 
a  new  title  is  now  no  sure  indication  that  the  book  is  a  new 
one.  Mr  Warner’s  *  My  Summer  in  a  Garden  *  has  appeared 
as  Pusley,  We  cannot  say  just  now  how  much  of  Bret 
Harte’s  Mrs  Skaggses  Husbands  and  other  Sketches  is 
now  printed  for  the  first  time,  but  we  believe  that  several 
of  its  sections  have  already  been  published  in  England. 
Sergeant  Bates's  March,  however,  is  a  new  book,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  classed  among  humorous  works. 

A  German  cookery-book  is  a  novelty  in  England  ;  and  a 
German  .National  Cookery  for  English  Kitchens  looks 
inviting.  Over  a  thousand  recipes  are  here  given ;  and, 
though  many  of  them  betray  no  special  nationality,  a  fair 
number  have  a  distinct  German  flavour.  They  are  clearly 
given,  and  many  are  to  be  commended  on  the  score  of  ease 
and  cheapness.  Cheapness  is  perhaps  the  chief  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  two  hundred  and  more  Recipes  for  Cook^ 
ing  Australian  Meat  that  are  given  in  a  second  volume  j 
though  a  great  many  are  novel  as  well  as  cheap. 

We  have  on  our  table  the  following  school-books :  Mr 
MuBgrave’s  translation  of  VirgiVs  Eclogues  and  Georgies, 
in  which  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  late  Professor 
Gonington’s  notes ;  Mr  Hunter’s  edition  of  Shakespeare’s 
Henry  VI.,  Part  II. ;  an  English  Grammar  by  Mr  Mey- 
rick  ;  a  compact  Elcmentaty  Chemistry  by  Mr  Barff ;  and 
a  funny  Rhyming  Geography  by  Mr  Mackay,  from  which 
we  may  extract  one  verse : 

The  area  of  England  is 
Two-thirds  the  size  of  Britain ; 

While  three-and-twenty  m  llion  souls 
(With  Wales)  it  doss  contain. 


THE  “OLD  MASTERS”  EXHIBITION. 

(^Concluding  Notice.') 

Although  the  exhibition  comprises  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  English  pictures,  as  it  ought  to  do^  comparatively  few 
English  masters  of  oil  painting  are  anything^  like  adequately 
represented.  This  department  of  the  collection  is  fully  more 
heterogeneous  than  ai^  of  the  others,  and  it  is  consequently  i 
less  instructive.  Of  English  painters  before  Hogarth  only 
one  of  any  note  finds  a  ^ace  on  the  walls.  This  is  William 
Dobson,  an  artist  who  flourished  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  who  was  dubbed  the  “  English  Van 
Dyck,”  just  as  his  more  able  and  distinguished  contemporary, 
George  Jameson,  was  called  the  “  Scottish  Van  Dyck.”  The 


capit^  specimen  of  his  strong,  truthful  portraiture.  There 
is  not  a  trace  of  flattery  in  this  work.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 


we  have  a  splendid  example  of  Reynolds’s  unrivalled  power  of 
mental  chaiacterisation  ;  and  in  the  **  Portrait  of  Lady  Anne 
Lennox  ”  (77)  we  have  a  work  which  shows  not  only  his 
mastery  over  a  commonplace  type  of  countenance,  but  also 
his  extraordinary  skill,  as  a  colourist.  This  latter  portrait 
does  not  appear  to  have  faded  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  is 
as  fresh,  strong,  and  brilliant  in  its  colouring  as  when  it  left 
the  great  master’s  easel.  The  face  and  attitude  harmonise 
admirably,  and  no  one  can  doubt  in  looking  at  it  that  it  is  a 
speaking  likeness  of  the  elderly  lady,  who,  judging  from  the 
appearance  of  her  nose,  was  apparently  addicted  to  snuff. 
The  reflection  thrown  from  the  scarlet  curtain  behind, 
and  the  scarlet  lining  of  the  chair,  upon  the  black  silk 
shawl  of  Lady  Anne,  is  painted  with  exquisite^  delicacy, 
and  helps  considerably  to  give  life  and  verisimilitude  to 
the  composition.  This  is  a  fine  instance  of  that  true 
finish  which,  as  Turner  said,  is  “  added  fact.”  Immediately 
opposite  this  work  hangs  the  famous  full-length  “  Portrait 
of  Miss  Leigh  ”  (59),  a  picture  that  unfortunately  has  faded 
into  a  monochrome,  but  which  is  remarkable  for  the  lithe 
grace  of  the  figure,  and  for  the  play  of  light  and  shade  it 
still  preserves.  The  robes  of  this  lady,  in  their  natural 
and  neautiful  folds,  half  reveal  and  half  conceal  the  fair 
form  within.  If  Miss  Leigh  were  to  stand  upright,  however, 
we  are  afraid  that  her  stature  would  very  far  exceed  the 
average  stature  of  women.  Among  other  portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua,  in  this  exhibition;  of  special  excellence  and  interest, 
we  would  single  out  the  “  Portrait  of  Rebecca,  second  wife  of 
William,  Viscount  Folkestone  ”  (116),  and  the  “Portrait  of  Sir 
John  Molesworth,  Bart.,  in  his  wedding  garments”  (119) — 
the  latter  bearing  some  resemblance  to  ^e  style  of  Gains¬ 
borough.  “  Count  Ugolino  and  his  children  ”  (46),  painted 
exactly  a  century  ago,  is  one  of  the  few'  tragical  pictures  that 
Reynolds  executed,  and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  perfect 
success,  although  only  a  great  artist  could  have  produced  it. 
Neither  of  the  eight  works  by  Gainsborough,  comprised  in 
the  collection,  can  be  classed  as  among  his  best,  but  two  or 
three  of  them  are  noteworthy.  The  full-length  “  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  in  a  blue  dress  ”  •  120)  is  more  remarkable  for  the  skill 
displayed  in  painting  the  dress  and  petticoat  than  for  its  flesh- 
colour  or  its  expression,  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  spec'*- 
men  of  Gainsborough’s  portraiture  here  exhibited.  A  “  Land¬ 
scape  with  cattle’*  (51)  is  a  peculiar,  soft,  hazy  effect,  curious' j 
tinted  with  blue,  but  fine  in  feeing  and  in  composition, 
and,  on  the  whole,  worthy  of  Gainsborough..  The  fame 
of  George  Romney,  of  late  under  an  eclipse,  will  be  revived 
by  this  exhibition,  which  contains  sevend  grand  examples 
of  his  skill  as  a  portrait  painter.  During  his  lifetime’ 
Romney  enjoyed  a  reputation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  Gainsborough.  “Reynolds  and  Romney,”  said 
Lord  Thurlow,  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  divide  the  town.  I  am 
of  the  Romney  faction.”  The  Chancellor’s  opinion  does  not 
seem  so  utterly  absurd  in  front  of  such  a  grand  work  as 
Romney’s  “  Portrait  of  Mrs  Drummond  Smim  ”  (16),  a  deli¬ 
cate-featured  lady  in  a  monstrous  silk-covered  sun-bonnet — 
having  the  proportions  and  shape  of  a  small  canopy— which 
throws  the  face  into  a  faint  shade.  There  is  no  subtle  or 
strong  character  expressed  in  this  countenance,  but  it  is  sweet 
and  gracious,  and  strikingly  vivid.  In  the  head  and  bust  of 
“  Mrs  Trimmer”  (54),  however,  we  see  an  excellent  example 
of  Romney’s  power  in  the  delineation  of  character  of  a  pro¬ 
nounced  type.  Both  of  these  works  belong  to  the  very 
highest  order  of  portraiture,  and  more  than  one  of  the  other 
6ve  by  the  same  master  now  in  Burlington  House  prove  that 
Romney  deserved  the  reputation  in  which  he  was  held  by  hi» 
contemporaries.  . 

Penjamin  West’s  “ Portrait  of  his  Father”  (43)  reminds 
us  not  very  favourably  of  Revnolds’s  successor  in  the 
Pit  sidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  a  painter  w  ho  was 
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immenselj  overrated  in'  his  own  day,  and  who  is  now 
perhaps  as  much  underrated,  fie  is  the  only  painter  of 
that  ffroup  of  English  artists,  including  Barry,  Fuseli, 
and  Hayaon,  who  attempted  to  revive  what  they 
called  “  High  Art”  towards  the  ciose  of  the  last  century — a 
school  whic^  has  almost  wholly  faded  out  of  memory.  A 
“Study  of  a  Girl  with  a  (229)  and  a  “Portrait 

of  a  Lady  ”  (60)  are  very  good  specimens  of  the 
work  of  John  Opie,  and  the  diploma  picture  of  Edward 
Bird,  “Proclaiming  the  young  King  Joash”  (201),  is 
interesting  as  the  work  of  a  once  celebrated  painter 
whose  pictures  are  seldom  met  with.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
and  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  are  both  tolerably  well  represented. 
Q  he  “  Portrait  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland”  (17),  by  the  latter,  being,  inde^,  an  exceedingly 
good  specimen  of  the  painter’s  work.  John  Hoppner,  a 
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work  of  s^ht  out  of  the  sixteen  original  members  of  that 
^iety.  The  sketches  by  Cozens  are  all  Italian  roenes  ; 
indeed,  this  artist  paint^  very  few  English  landscapes. 
They  are  exquisitely  tender,  and  poeticu  in  feeling  and 
in  execution.  “The  Bay  of  Naples  from  Capo  di  Monte” 
(383),  and  “  Isola  Bella,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore  ”  (351)^ 
are  delightful  pensive  evening  effect!^  and  tf^  others  are 
almost  equally  fine.  Thomas  Girtin  is,  in  his  own  way, 
quite  as  poetical  as  Cozens,  and  he  has  the  additional 
recommendation,  to  us,  of  b^g  more  English  in  his  taste. 
But  he  is  not  so  well  represented.  His  “Interior  of  St 
Alban’s  Abbey”  (381),  ana  “The  Ouse  Bridge  at  York’^ 
(389),  are  suffused  with  a  fine  feeling  of  quietude  and  repose. 
W  Turner’s  nine  water-colour  drawinn  we  prefer  “  Ancient 
Tivoli”  (376),  but  none  of  them  imow  his  power  in  its 
greatest  perfe^ion.  “  A  Classical  Landscape  with  Cattle  ” 


have  one  of  the  least  intelligible  designs  of  this  extraordinary 
and  altogether  unique  genins.  “  A  Hunting  Scene  ”  (67), 
with  worn-out  cart-horses  in  the  foreground  oi  a  striking  and 
ably  painted  bit  of  landscape  ;  and  “  (3rooming  a  White 
Horse”  (3‘3),  are  genuine  ana  capital  specimens  of  (3eoi^ 
Morland’s  best  class  of  work,  and  “An  Interior:  The 
Peasant’s  Home”  (37),  is  a  coarse  example  of  his  worst.  Gf 
Robert  Smirke’s  work  the  exhibition  contains  no  fewer  than 
eleven  specimens,  and  several  of  these  are  very  fine.  The 
larger  pictures,  such  as  “The  Gipsy  Encampment” (11),  and 
“The  Foitune  Teller,  1797  ”  (19),  are  fai*  from  satisfactory; 
but  “A  Classic  Subject”  (24),  “Venus  and  Adonis”  (28),  and 
“Time  and  Childhood”  (151),  are  ‘really  beautiful  composi¬ 
tions.  Of  Thomas  Stothard,  the  prince  of  book-illustrators, 
we  have  two  clever  coloured  illustrations — “  Venus  Rising 
from  the  Sea”  (31),  and  “Sancho  Panza  and  the  Duchess” 
(133). 

There  are  few  landscapes  in  oil  in  the  exhibition,  but  of 
these  several  deserve  tne  closest  attention  of  all  lovers  of 
art.  All  the  three  oil-pictures  by  Turner  are  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  characteristic  works,  but  “The  Lock  and  the 
Mill  ”  (69)  is  one  of  his  supreme  achievements.  This  is  a 
.  glorious  picture  of  a  fierv  sunset,  flooding  the  spacious  sky 
with  quick,  vivid  light,  that  strikes  sharply  against  the  shafts 
of  a  windmill ;  while  the  half-opened  lock  of  a  canal  in  the 
foreground  reveals  a  rich  combination  of  the  most  delicately 
graduated  shadows.  “Ivy  Bridge,  Devonshire”  (12),  is  a 
large,  finished  sketch,  of  admirable  quality,  but  hai^ly  a 
complete  landscape  ;  and  “  Dunstanborough  Castle  ”  (16)  can 
haraly  be  considered  one  of  Turner’s  great  pictures.  The 
most  striking  of  John  Cronie*8*works,  of  which  six  are  here 
exhibited,  is  certainly  “The  Slate  Quarries”  (47),  a  bare, 
brown  and  grey  scene  of  massive,  bleak,  and  stem  grandeur, 
which  produces  an  intense  impression  of  rugged,  stubborn 
strength.  The  faint  early  morning  twilight,  the  floating 
clouds  on  the  slope  of  the  high  hill  in  the  distance,  the  pools 
sleeping  in  deep  shade  at  the  foot  of  the  ravines,  the  light 
weakly  striking  on  the  ridges  to  the  left  and  throwing  the  fore¬ 
ground  on  the  right  into  dark  gloom,  and  the  broken  cloudy 
sky  overhead,  are  all  rendered  with  extraordinary  power 
and  effect.  What  a  contiast  does  this  picture  present  to 
the  same  painter’s  “  Yarmouth  water  frolic  ”  (42),  which  is 
flooded  with  bright  warm  light ;  and  yet  here,  although  it  is 
a  festive  scene,  there  also  reigns  a  profound  calm, — the  wind 
is  hushed,  the  water  is  still,  and  the  flags  droop  listleesly 
from  the  mast  tops.  “  Bruges,  on  the  Ostend  river  :  a  moon¬ 
light  ”  (96),  is  also  a  remarkable  landscape.  This  is  a  moon¬ 
light  aspect  that  is  seldom  seen,  and  that  has  seldom  been 
painted,  but  it  is  true,  though  it  is  uncommon.  In  a  “  River 
Scene,  with  a  boat  and  boat-house  ”  (29),  a  small  but  singu¬ 
larly  perfect  and  rich  landscape  by  Crome,  we  have  a  work 
that  rivals  the  best  landscapes  of  Hobbema.  “  Ruins  :  an 
evening  effect”  (1),  is  a  beautiful  little  specimen  of  Richard 
Wilsoirs  work,  and  “  An  Italian  Scene  ”  (41)  shows  the  influ¬ 
ence  that  Claude  exercised  over  the  founder  of  the  English 
poetical  landscape  school.  Three  small  landscapes  ^  Patrick 
Nasmyth  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same  room,  a  “View  near 
Godstone  (68) — a  clear,  bright,  pleasant  scene — being  the 
best.  A  “  Wo^  Scene  ”  (8),  and  a  “  Cornfield,  with  water 
in  the  foreground  ”  (30),  are  characteristic  examples  of  John 
Constable  ;  and  “  Hampstead  ^Heath  ”  (38)  is  a  fine  work  by 


on  this  side  of  the  border. 

The  collection  of  water-colour  paintings  included  in  the 
exhibition  comprises  specimens  oi  nearly  all  the  principal 
artists  who  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  English 
water-colour  school,  and  is  therefore  exceedingly  valuable  to 
the  student  of  this  distinctively  English  branch  of  art.  John 
R.  Cozens  and  Thomas  Girtin,  the  two  greatest  water-colour 
painters,  who  died  before  the  formation  of  the  Old  Water 
Society  in  1804,  are  here  represented,  the  former  by  six  and 
the  latter  by  four  sketches,  and  we  have  specimens  of  the 


by  John  Varley.  The  thirteen  examples  of  Peter  de  Wint 
include  some  capital  drawings,  **  Carisbrook  Castle,  Isle  of 
Wight,”  (337),  and  “Bridge  over  the  Wythim,  Lincoln,’?’ 
being  among  the  finest ;  and  George  F.  Rob^n  is  well  repre- 
sentra  by  “A  Lake  in  Argyllshire”  (314),  and  “Box-nill, 
Surrey  ”  (300).  “  The  Cathedral  at  Rouen  ”  (302),  and  “  An 
Indiaman  .^hore”  (293),  are  typical  and  splendid  specimens 
of  two  classes  of  Samuel  Prours  work  ;  and  “  A  Shipwreck  ; 
Life-boat  going  off”  (401),  is  a  remarkably  spirited  drawing 
by  Joshua  Cristall,  a  painter  whose  works  are  rare.  The 
twelve  drawings  of  William  Hunt  ar6  nearly  all  impor¬ 
tant  works,  and  they  exemplify  the  astonishing  versatility 
of  this  great  master  of  water.-coloiir  painting.  In  landscape 
we  have  the  wonderfully  vivid  and  realistic  sketch  of  “New 
Court,  Temple ”  (292).  and  the  silvery  drawing  of  “South¬ 
wark  Bridge  ”  (2^)  ;  in  character  aketches,  the  sturdy,  deter¬ 
mined  “Gamekeeper”  (296),  “Too  hot!”  (322)— the 
ravenous  schoolboy  bolting  his  dinner — and  “  Reading  the 
League  ”  (363) — a  farm  lad  painfullyspellinghis  way  through 
a  newspaper ;  besides  a  few  of  the  painter’s  inimitable 
flower  and  fruit  pieces.  David  Cox  is  represented  by  seven 
of  his  masterpieces  in  water-colour,  includmg  “  The  Hayfield 
(301),  “Green  Lanes”  (325),  “Peace  and  War”  (339)— all 
celebrated  works  that  we  need  not  describe — and  two  views  of 
Lancaster  (347  and  349),  one  of  which  exhibits  a  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  touch  that  is  not  seen  in  tbe  landscapes  bv  which 
he  is  best  known.  Two  charming  little  water-colour  drawings 
by  Bonnington — “On  the  French  Coast”  (308)  and  “Cheyne 
Walk,  Chrisea”  (311)— also  deserve  mention  ;  a«,  indeed,  do 
several  others  that  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  over. 

The  academicians  have  acted  wisely  in  resolving  to  com¬ 
prehend  sculpture  within  the  scheme  of  their  exhibitions  of 
works  by  the  “  Old  Masters,”  aud  for  a  beginning  the  pr^nt 
collection  of  sculpture  is  very  creditable.  All  the  pieces 
exhibited  are  either  the  works  of  English  sculptors,  or  of 
foreign  sculptors  who  settled  and  practised  tneir  art  iu 
England,  and  we  observe  that  more  than  half  of  these  are  the 
property  of  the  Royal  Acadamy.  Of  the  forty-one  pieces  of 
sculpture  in  the  exhibition,  twenty  three  are  the  work  of 
John  Flaxman,  John  Gibson,  aud  Sir  Francis  Cbantrev,  and 
I  all  these,  we  need  hardly  say,  deserve  attention,  although  thev 
are  not  all,  by  any  means,  high-class  works  of  art.  Flaxman^s 
“  Shield  of  Achilles  ”  (242),  in  plaster,  and  his  statuettes  of 
“Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo”  (266  and  267),  Gibson’s 
marble  statues  of  “Venus  with  the  Apple  ”  (262),  “Ciroid 
with  a  Butterfly”  (270)Jand  bis  plaster  statue  of  “The 
Hunter  and  his  Dog  ”  (245),  are  the  principal  works  exhi¬ 
bited  by  these  masters.  John  Bacon’s  diploma  work,  a 
marble  head  of  “  Sickness”  (243),  is  a  gbastlv  but  power¬ 
ful  personification.  Peter  Shumakers  is  well  represented 
by  a  spirited  bust  of  William  Harvey,  M.D.,  Physician  to 
Charles  I.”  (236),  and  his  pnpil,  Joseph  Nollekins,  a  still 
greater  sculptor,  by  a  marbM  alto-relievo  of  “  Cupid  and 
Psyche”  (269),  dated  1773,  and  a  model  sketch  in  terra-cotta^ 

“  Jephtha’s  Vow  ”  (261),  which  was  executed  in  1700.  Louis 
F.  Roubilliac,  a  sculptor  of  considerable  genius,  is  represented 
by  three  masterly  busts.  Thomas  Banks,  ^ward  Bailey 
Hodges,  Richard  J.*  Wyatt,  Patrick  Macdowell,  and  William 
Behues,  are  among  the  sculptors,  specimens  (A  whose  work 
are  to  ^  seen  at  Burlington  H  ouse. 


MUSIC. 

The  Popular  Concert  of  Monday  week  was  one  of  special 
interest  Tbe  progi  amme  contained  Haydn’s  String  Quartet  in 
B  flat  Op.  33,  No.  4  ;  Beethoven’s  Sonata  Op.  67,  commonly 
called  Appassionata a  Violoncello  Sonata, by  Marcello,  and 
Schumann’s  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  E  flat,  Op.  47.  Haydn  s 
quartet  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  8t  James’s  IT^  ;  it  is 
full  of  the  refin^  and  loveable  charm  which  we  ase^iate  with 
the  name  of  its  composer,  and  received  full  jiMtioe  at  the 
hands  of  the  executants.  Music  of  this  kind  brings  out  tne 
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most  striking  qualities  of  Mdme  N^ruda^s  playing,  and  her 
leading  on  Monday  evening  was  distinguished  by  a  certain 
delicate  lightness  and  vivacity  in  which  she  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  living  violinist. 

Beethoven’s  well-known  sonata  was  admirably  rendered  by 
Mr  Dannreuther,  who  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Mon¬ 
day  concerts  on  this  occasion,  and  receWed  such  applause  as 
rarely  falls  to  the  share  of  a  debutant  His  execution  was 
marked  b^  those^  characteristics  which  we  have  before  spoken 
of  as  distinguishing  all  that  this  artist  does.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  have  the  Measure  of  listening  to  a  performance  show¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  such  broad  and  clear  apprehension  and 
such  mastery  over  the  technicalities  of  pianoforte  playing. 
Ill  Schumann’s  quartet  Mr  Dannreuther  was  joined  by  Mdme 
Neruda,  Herr  Strauss,  and  Signor  Piatti,  who,  by  their  united 
efforts,  contrived  to  interest  the  audience  sufficiently  to  arrest 

the  usual  movement  towards  ^ -  j  -  ?  — 

of  the  concert.  The  quartet 


towards  the  doors  during  the  final  piece 
- quartet  is  in  Schumann’s  most  interest¬ 
ing  manner,  and  demands  more  than  ordinary  artistic  gifts 
for  its  satisfactory  interpretation,  and  real  enthusiasm  and 

4  ^  Xl _ 1 _ A.  _ _ ^  - 


tenor  ^ave  to  both  quartets  a  peculiar  interest.  The  instru- 
ment  in  his  hands  seems  to  nave  new  capabilities,  and  his 
peculiarly  sympathetic  quality  of  tone  and  cultivated  phrasing 
of  passages  are  no  less  striking  than  the  well-judged  reticence 
in  his  manner  of  playing  a  subordinate  pai-t. 

The  British  Orchestral  Society  gave  its  fourth  concert  on 
Thursday  week,  which  was  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  a 
remarkably  fine  performance  of  Molique’s  Concerto  in  A 
minor.  Op.  5,  for  violin.  The  player  was  Mr  Carrodus,  a 
pupil  of  the  composer.  A  new  overture,  called  “  St  John  the 
Baptist,’’  by  Mr  G.  A.  Macfarren,  was  also  brought  before 
the  public  at  this  concert.  This  piece  of  music  forms  part  of 
a  MS.  Oratorio,  and  belongs  to  the  class  commonly  called 
programme  music,  a  class  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
standing  in  opposition  to  the  true  principles  of  art.  Music 
may  undoubtedly  deepen  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind 
by  some  concrete  idea,  but  the  true  mode  of  suggesting  such 
ail  idea  is  by  words  associated  and  beard  simultaneously  with 
the  music.  The  performance  itself  should  both  supply  the 
thenia  and  express  the  desired  emotions  so  that  the  two 
things  become,  as  it  were,  fused  together,  and  produce  one 
harmonious  effect.  The  necessity  of  reading  the  list  of 
thoughts  which  explains  the  intention  of  any  artistic  w’ork, 
and  the  conscious  attempt  to  realise  and  trace  them  in  it, 
are  destructive  of  the  passive  condition  of  mind  in  which 
alone^  the  most  profound  impressions  can  be  made  upon  the 
imagination.  ^  Mr  Macfarren’s  overture  has  however  con¬ 
siderable  merits  as  a  musical  composition,  and  promises  w’ell 
for  the  interest  of  the  oratorio  to  which  it  forms  the  prelude. 

A  singularly  interesting  series  of  concerts  is  advertised  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  To-day,  being  the  anniversary  of  Schu¬ 
bert’s  birth,  is  to  be  mark^  by  a  commemorative  concert, 
at  which  will  be  given  for  the  first  time  in  England  his  MS. 
Symphony  in  B  flat,  also  two  part-songs  for  men's  voices, 
never  before  performed.  One  of  them,  Night  in  the 


the  Peri  ”  is  promised,  and  at  subsequent  concerts  various 
new  works  by  German  and  English  composers,  including  a 
Seranade  for  full  orchestra  bjr  Brahms. 

The  Wagner  Society,  originally  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  its  members  to  obtain  tickets  to  the  grand  festival 
performances  at  Bayreuth  next  year,  has  enlarged  its  scheme, 
and  nowr  proposes  to  give  a  series  of  conceiiia,  the  first  of 
which  will  take  place  on  the  19th  inst.  in  the  Hanover-square 
Booms.  All  proceeds  will  be  sent  to  the  committee  of 
management  of  the  Wagner  Theatre  at  Bayreuth,  and  the 
programmes  will  be  formed  entirely  of  pieces  from  the  works 
of  the  master  in  whose  honouia  the  projected  performances 
are  undertaken.^  The  selection  of  music  for  the  first  concert 
liM  been  judiciously  made,  and  contains  the  overtures  to 

Tannh&user”  and  “Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg,”  the 
prelude  to  “Lohengrin”  and  the  “  Kaisermarsch,”  besides 
other  orchestral  pieces  and  some  songs  to  be  sung  by  Herr 
Franz  Diener,  who  is  to  take  the  arduous  part  of  Siegfried 
in  the  approaching  representations.  Mr  Dannreuther  will 
conduct  the  orchestra,  which  will  number  eighty  performers. 
Under  the  direction  of  a  musician  of  such  knowledge  and 
zeal  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  lack  of  care  will  mar  the 
execution  of  these  works,  and  so  our  audiences  will  have  a 
better  opportunity  than  any  yet  afforded  to  them  of  judging 
of  the  purely  musical  merits  of  a  composer  about  whose 
claims  to  eminence  so  many  different  opinions  exist. 

Mr  Walter  Bache,  urho  is  also  known  as  an  enthusiastic 
follower  of  the  advanced  school  of  music,  gives  his  annual 
concert  on  the  28th  inst.,  on  which  occasion  will  be  performed 
Liszt’s  13th  Psalm  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  and 
Wagner’s  Huldiguugs  Marsch. 


The  Opera  Company,  which  is  at  present  housed  in  St 
George’s  Hall,  still  continues  its  performances  of  Mozart’s 
opera  “  Cosi  fan  tutti.”  It  is  needless  to  recommend  amateurs 
to  take  the  occasion  offered  of  seeing  this  charming  little 
opera,  as  those  samples  which  are  known  to  all  drawing-room 
singers  must  certainly  create  a  desire  to  hear  more  of  the 
work  from  which  they  are  taken.  The  present  performance 
is  creditable,  the  band  especially  being,  though  small,  very 
carefully  selected  and  perfect.  F.  J. 

THE  THEATRES. 

Mr  H.  J.  Byron’s  “Old  Soldiers,”  produced  last  Saturday 
at  the  Strand,  was  well  received  by  a  crowded  house.  It  is’ 
called  a  “  comic  drama,”  and  as  to  the  comical  nature  of  its 
dialogue  and  situations  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  As  a 
humorist,  Mr  Byron  has  already  acquired  a  high  reputation; 
and. there  are  enough  good  things  in  his  new  piece  to  entitle 
three  or  four  plays  to  be  called  witty.  Dramatic  composition 
and  fidelity  to  nature  in  both  incidents  and  dialogue  are 
somewhat  sacrificed  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  funny  situa¬ 
tions  and  sparkling  conversation.  The  personages  to  whom 
we  are  introduced  are  unlike  those  we  meet  in  ordinary  life 
in  their  utter  disregard  of  the  usual  social  amenities,  and  a 
certain  obtuseness  which  leads  them  into  constant  and  per¬ 
sistent  misunderstandings.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these 
shortcomings  are  amply  atoned  for  by  the  admirable  temper 
and  assumption  of  unconsciousness  with  which  the  rudest 
remarks  are  received,  and  by  the  exceedingly  amusing  nature 
of  the  misapprehensions  into  which  they  mlow  themselves  to 
be  led.  The  actors  thoroughly  enter  into  the  humour  of  their 
parts.  Mr  Byron  himself  plays  one  of  the  chief  parts,  and 
if  he  shows  no  very  distinct  histrionic  powers,  is  always  quiet 
and  reticent,  and  understands  the  way  to  speak  his  own  good 
things.  Mr  E.  Terry  and  Mrs  Raynaond  were  both  admir- 
able,  the  former  in  the  pari  of  an  Irish  servant  of  the  usual 
stage-stamp,  and  the  latter  as  a  deigning  widow  with  a 
daughter  to  marry.  Miss  Kate  Bishop  would  make  the 
character  she  plays  more  natural  as  well  as  more  effective  by 
emphasising  her  words  less ;  and  Miss  Ada  Swan^rough’n 
ratner  melodramatic  airs  are  decidedly  out  of  place  in  a  piece 
of  such  very  light  materials. 

Undeniably  amusing  as  this  little  drama  is,  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  sample  of  what  Mr  Byron  could  do.  H*^  has 
never  yet  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  best  pieces,  and  it  is  w'ell 
that  the  complaints  or  those  who  are  not  to  be  contented  by 
witty  dialogue  should  be*  heard  through  the  laughter  it 
provokes. 

The  amusing  farce,  “A  Dodge  for  a  Dinner,”  and  Mr 
Byron’s  burlesque,  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lane,”  form  the  rest  of 
the  evening’s  enteitainment.  Y. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


The  reduction  of  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  on  Thursday  to 
3^  per  cent,  took  the  market  by  surprise  and  cons^uently 
caused  some  disappointment.  The  influx  of  gold  into  the 
Bank,  amounting  to  284,581/.,  and  the  ve^  heavy  receipts 
from  the  Imperial  revenue,  which  are  coming  in  just  now, 
seem  to  afford  ample  justification — in  a  financial  sense— for 
the  action  of  the  Bank  directors.  The  change  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  inaugurated  by  Mr  Low  e,  by  which  the 
payments  have  been  crowded  into  this  quarter,  has  been  the 
object  of  very  unfavourable  comment  in  the  City.  The  alarm 
said  to  be  felt  in  Constantinople  with  regard  to  Russian  in¬ 
tentions  has  caused  some  degree  of  uneasiness,  but  it  has  as 
yet  had  little  effect  on  prices.  The  gradual  absorption  by 
the  French  people  of  their  own  Government  securities  has 
caused  a  rise  in  them. 

In  Railway  Shares  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement, 
the  exceptions  being  only  such  as  to  prove  the  rule.  Wed¬ 
nesday’s  settlement  passed  off  without  any  revelation  of  im¬ 
portance  ;  but  the  traffic  returns  were  highly  satisfactory, 
and  many  doubts  as  to  the  cost  of  w  orking  seem  to  have  sub¬ 
sided. 

The  Bank  of  England  return  for  the  week  ended  the  29th 
ult.  show  an  increase  of  2,033,622/.  in  public  deposits,  and  a 
decrease  of  1,058,603/.  in  other  deposits ;  the  former  now 
standing  at  10,315,799/.,  being  nearly  double  what  they 
were  this  time  last  year,  and  the  latter  at  17,519,148/.  The 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  24,857,310/.,  thus  showing  a 
decrease  of  284,675/.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  depart¬ 
ments  has  increased  by  284,581/.,  the  present  amount  being 

24,982,585/.  The  reserve  is  now  53|  per  cent,  of  the  liabili¬ 
ties. 

Consols  were  dull  in  the  b»'ginning  of  the  week,  but  have 
rallied  since  the  fall  in  the  Bank  rate. 

The  share  list  of  tho  New  Gas  Company,  Limited,  closes  on 
Wednesday  next  for  London,  and  Thursday  for  the  country. 
The  company’s  shares  have  been  dealt  in  at  ^  to  |  premium. 
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The  closing  quotations  of  yesterday  were  as  follows  : 

Consols,  92|  to  92^  for  mon“y  and  February,  and  92^  to  93f 
for  the  March  account. 

Foreign  Securities United  States  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  1882, 
0‘2>  to  923  ;  ditto,  1885,  93  to  93J ;  ditto,  1887,  93i  to  94;  ditto, 
Ten-Forties,  92^  to  93,  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan, 
91  to  91i;  Erie  Railway,  52|  to  53| ;  Illinois  Central,  96 
to  98 ;  French  Rentes,  54  to  54i ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870, 
99f  to  lOOi  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  86^  to  86^ ;  ditto  Scrip, 
5^  to  53  prem. ;  Honduras,  1870,  25  to  26;  Italian  Five  per 
('ents.,  1861,  65J  to  65f  ;  Mexican,  18  6-16  to  18  7-16;  Para- 
pruay,  1871,  684  to  69^ ;  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  76^  to 
76§;  Portuguese,  41^  to  41f;  Russian  Five  per  Cents,  1870, 
94^  to  95;  ditto,  1871,  92|  to  93^;  ditto,  1872,  914  to  91}; 
Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  261  to  26|  ;  ditto,  1872,  Scrip,  3  to 
2J  dis. ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  62  5-16  to  62  7-16; 
ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  71  to  71} ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents , 
1869,  64  11-16  to  64  13-16;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  731 
to  733  ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  82|  to  823  ;  Egyptian,  1868,  92 
to  924  ;  Khedive,  87  to  874. 

English  Railw'ay  Shares  Brighton,  79  to  794 ;  Caledonian, 
1024  to  103;  Great  Eastern,  48  to  433;  Great  Western,  1284 
to  128};  Great  Northern  “A,”  1584  to  169;  London  and  North- 
Western,  1514  to  1624;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  244 
254 ;  Metropolitan,  714  to  72 ;  ditto  District,  30}  to  31 ; 
Midland,  143|  to  1433;  North  British,  694  to  70;  North-Eastern 
Consols,  168  to  I684  ;  Sheffield,  84  to  844  ;  South-Eastern, 
104}  to  1064  )  <li4to  884  to  88} ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
159  to  160. 


Sunday  Lecture  Society.— On  January  26  Mr  A.  H. 
Green,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “The  Glacial 
Period,  and  the  physical  changes  which  Great  Britain  had 
undergone  since  Tertiary  times,” to  this  effect:  “In  studying 
history  widely,  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  many  sources. 
The  backward  periods  are  variously  estimated ;  the  first  is  that 
of  which  we  have  written  accounts,  and  is  called  the  historic 
period  ;  but  as  we  go  further  back  our  written  accounts  become 
more  meagre,  until  at  last  we  drift  insensibly  into  the  pre¬ 
historic  age,  of  which  we  have  no  written  accounts,  but  we  have 
weapons,  implements,  and,  in  some  few  cases,  the  buildings  also, 
from  which  we  gather  our  knowledge  of  the  men  of  that  time. 
For  a  long  time  mankind  never  went  farther  back  than  the 
historic  period,  save  that  some  invented  baseless  cosmogonies 
alhrin  that  the  world  and  man  sprang  into  existence  simul¬ 
taneously.  But  even  in  olden  times  some  acute  thinkers  were 
found  to  go  farther,  and  the  present  century  has  fixed  the  world’s 
history  on  a  still  surer  basis,  and  has  read  that  history  neither  in 
written  records  nor  yet  in  implements,  but  in  the  external  crust  of 
the  earth,  or  in  rocks.  The  length  of  this  geological  period  is  much 
greater  than  either  the  historic  or  pre-historic  period.  During 
the  later  of  the  geological  periods,  the  physical  condition  of 
the  earth  was  not  different  in  any  sensible  degree  from 
that  of  the  present  day,  but  living  forms  differed.  During 
this  period  the  rocks  were  formed,  from  the  study  of  which 
we  learn  their  history;  their  record  may  be  very  broken 
and  incomplete,  but  much  has  already  been  made  out,  and  more 
will  be.  During  the  earlier  geological  period  the  earth  passed 
from  some  pre-existing  state  into  its  present  condition.  Of  this 
time  we  have  no  record,  and  cannot  therefore  say  what  that  pre¬ 
existing  condition  was,  or  what  were  the  steps  whereby  the  change 
was  made;  but  we  can  form  reasonable  conjectures,  if  we  start 
with  the  earth  as  it  is  and  work  backwards.  An  historian,  although 
by  nature  and  intention  an  honest  man,  may,  in  writing  of  past 
times,  be  biassed  by  foregone  conclusions;  or  another  may 
intentionally  falsify  history.  And  thus  history  has  frequently 
some  important  points  omitted,  added,  or  distorted.  But  the 
record  oUgeology  is  in  strong  contrast  with  this  ;  it  is  written  by 
unoiassed  Nature,  and  man  has  the  opportunity  of  reading  there 
the  history  of  the  earth.  The  later  geological  period  has  four 
epochs,  c^led  severally  Primary,  Secondary,  Tertiary,  and  Post- 
tertiary.  Of  these  the  Post-tertiary  is  worthy  of  notice  for  two 
Causes  :  first,  for  a  remarkable  change  of  climate,  of  which  there 
are  good  evidences ;  secondly,  that  the  earliest  known  traces  of 
man  occur  in  deposits  of  this  date.  The  evidence  of  the 
change  of  climate  in  the  northern  hemisphere  (of  which  hemi  - 
sphere  this  lecture  exclusively  treats)  may  be  arranged  unde 
two  heads.  First,  the  intensity  of  the  cold  produces  an  ice- 
sheet,  which,  moving  slowly  out  towards  the  sea,  grinds  the 
the  rocks  over  which  it  passes,  and  produces  on  them  various 
patterns.  This  glaciated  land  surface  is  found  only  in  com¬ 
paratively  recent  deposits,  because  the  older  ones  are  swept  away 
by  the  process  of  frequent  delugation.  Second,  the  boulder 
deposits-~masses  of  clay  under  water  hold  blocks  of  rocks,  far 
from  their  original  home,  and  unrounded  as  they  would  naturally 
have  been  by  the  action  of  water,  and  far  too  large  for  water  to 
have  brought  down,  even  bad  they  been  so  rounded,  the  cause 
of  their  movement  must  therefore  have  been  floating  ice.  Beside 
these  two  evidences  there  is  also  a  third,  via.,  the  presence  of 
shells  belonging  only  to  arctic  latitudes.  Were  this  latter  test  taken 
alone  it  might  be  unsafe,  as  such  shells  might  be  carried  in  cold 
ocean  currents,  but  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  others  it  serves 
to  confirm  them.  The  Tertiary  epoch  is  divided  into  three  climates, 
the  oldest  or  Eocene,  middle  or  Miocene,  and  newest  or  Pliocene, 
ft  18  evident  that  the  Elocene  climate  of  Northern  Enrope  was 
tropical,  as  traces  of  animals  and  plants  which  now  inhabit  only 
tropical  regions  have  been  found  in  it;  but  it  bad  occasional 
intervals  of  intense  cold,  which  is  proved  by  finding  in  the  tertiary  • 


Alps  and  Carpathians  masses  of  rocks,  boulders  that  could  only 
have  been  brought  there  by  floating  ice,  showing  that,  in  Tertiary 
times,  ice  generated  there.  The  next  subdivision,  the  Miocene, 
had  also  a  warm  climate,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the  Eocene,, 
and  may  be  termed  sub-tropical.  The  Miocene  climate  had  also  its 
cold  intervals.  In  the  Pliocene  we  have  proofs  that  the  climate  was 
at  first  somewhat  warm,  becoming*gradually  colder.  Deposits  of 
this  date  contain  shells,  arctic  forms,  and  early  boulder  rocks, 
which,  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  form  what  is  called 
the  crag  bed.  Ascending  to  the  next  division,  we  find  shells  of 
northern  latitudes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  crag  period,  showing 
that  the  shores  of  these  two  counties  were  fringed  with  coast  ice. 
The  main  fact  of  the  Tertiary  period  is  the  decrease  of  tempera- 
tnre  through  all  the  three  divisions.  The  cause  of  the  oscillation 
of  temperature  is  chiefly  due  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s 
orbit  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  ;  when  the  eccentricity 
of  the  earth’s  orbit  is  small,  summer  and  winter  are  nearly  of  equal 
length,  and  consequently  the  climate  is  moderate  ;  but  when  the 
eccentricity  is  great,  summer  and  winter  are  of  unequal  length  ; 
and  the  hemisphere  whose  winter  happens  when  the  earth  is 
farthest  from  the  sun  has  long  winter  and  short  summer.  In  the 
long  winter,  more  snow  will  fall  than  the  short  summer  will  have 
power  to  melt,  and  therefore  there  will  remain  an  unmelted 
balance  of  snow  which  will  continue  yearly  increasing ;  the  case 
with  the  hemisphere  with  long  summer  and  short  winter  will  be 
exactly  opposite,  and  it  will  enjoy  a  climate  of  perpetual  spring.  The 
line  of  the  equinoxes  revolves,  and  completes  a  revolution  in 
about  21,000  years.  Thus,  if  the  northern  hemisnhere  had  severe 
weather  the  southern  had  spring.  This  would  be  afterwards 
reversed  eveiy  21,000  years,  while  the  eccentricity  remained  high.. 
This  explains  the  cold  intervals  of  the  Eocene  and  Miocene 
climates,  those  being  probably  periods  of  high  eccentricity.  It 
has  been  objected  that  the  cold  intervals  appear  to  have  been  few, 
but  the  deposits  were  local,  and  not  large,  and  they  have  been 
removed  by  frequent  delugation.  After  the  Tertiary  epoch 
delugation  continued,  and  during  the  upheavals  of  this  time,  it 
appears  probable  that  Britain  was  joined  to  the  continent ;  but 
after  this  the  succession  of  events  during  the  post-tertiary  period 
is  well  seen  in  the  beds  of  Scotland.  This  country  was  first 
covered  by  the  ice-sheet,  which  was  added  to  by  snow,  forcing 
down  and  polishing  rocks,  which  we  still  find,  or  churning  rocks 
into  a  fine  clay  called  “  till.”  Though  this  time  was  very  cold,  the 
cold  was  not  unbroken,  for  in  the  “  till,”  we  find  gravel,  loam,  and 
clay,  brought  down  by  running  water,  and  containing  animals  and 
plants  which  would  have  been  unable  to  exist  during  the  intense 
cold,  and  whose  existence  must  therefore  have  necessitated  a 
change  of  climate  ;  besides,  daring  the  continuance  of  the  ice- 
sheet  there  was  no  running  water,  all  was  ice.  After  this,  the 
climate  mended,  the  ice  shrank,  which  is  proved  by  the  existence 
in  Scotland  of  morane  matter,  t.e.  rubbish  which  collects  on  the 
end  of  a  glacier,  and  is  then  shot  over  the  end  as  the  ice  melts. 
It  is  probable  that  the  junction  of  Britain  and  the  continent  still 
continued.  Then  follow  proofs  of  a  great  submergence  of  the 
land,  and  a  further  decrease  of  cold ;  the  top  beds  of  sand  and 
gravel  at  this]  time  contain  no  ice,  and  we  conclude  the  ice 
had  vanished.  Some  deposits  are  remarkable  for  their  shape, 
being  rounded  mounds  of  sand  and  gravel;  after  the  cold 
came  on,  the  tops  of  these  were  covered  with  large  blocka 
I  of  ice-borne  rocks,  and  glaciers  formed  on  the  parts  not  sub¬ 
merged.  Next  the  land  began  to  rise,  the  cold  increased,  glaciera 
rose,  and  glacial  mud  formed,  now  called  brick  clay;  all 
the  shells  found  in  brick  clay  are  of  an  arctic  character.  It  ia 
clear  that  the  cold  of  the  second  glaciation  was  never  so  great  as 
the  first,  and  there  was  no  ice-sheet.  The  climate  then  again 
mended,  and  the  glaciers  retreated  as  shown  by  the  smallness  of 
the  moranes.  The  land  was  then  probably  higher  than  now,  and 
England  was  still  joined  to  the  Continent,  for  post-glacial  animals 
crossed  over  from  the  Continent  to  this  counti^.  The  climate 
gradually  mended,  but  with  oscillations.  In  England  the  ice- 
sheet  spread  south  over  the  lake  country,  York  and  Lanca¬ 
shire,  to  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  where  it  probably  met  another 
ice-sheet  from  North  Wales  and  the  two  flowed  out  together. 
The  rest  of  the  land  was  probably  dry  land,  but  it  was  a  desert 
and  too  cold  to  live  in.  During  the  warmer  intervals  animals 
driven  south  returned  and  left  their  bones  in  caves  and  river- 
gravels.  At  the  submergency  all  England  was  submerged,  and 
drift  and  boulder-beds  formed.  There  are  but  few  distinct  traces 
i  England  of  the  second  glaciation,  because  there  are  no  bills ; 
but  North  Wales,  York,  Lancashire,  and  the  lake  country  agree 
wit  Scotland.  Again  to  confirm  it,  there  is  a  parallel  series  in 
Scandinavia,  and  the  Alps  of  North  America ;  first  the  great  cold 
and  the  ice-sheet  with  warm  intervals ;  secondly,  the  submergence 
and  disappearance  of  ice ;  thirdly,  a  period  of  cold  less  severe 
than  the  first,  but  causing  glaciers ;  fourthly,  the  gradual  mending 
of  the  climate.  _ 

Sunday  EysMiiios  fob  the  People — St  Georoe’s  Hall. — 
Last  Sunday  evening  Mr  S.  Phillips  Day  delivered  his  first  of 
two  lectures,  entitled,  “Of  Language  and  Literature.”  He 
observed  it  was  clear  that  ideas  must  have  existed  in  the  huoMn 
mind  before  the  means  of  transmitting  them  was  effected  through 
the  medium  of  sounds  or  symbols,  which  form  the  structure  of 
language.  Respecting  the  hotly-disputed  question  as  to  which 
was  the  most  ancient  language,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  tfie 
Egyptians  and  Phrygians  had  a  long  controversy  on  the  snbKCt, 
which  did  not  end  satisfactorily.  The  Arabians  considered  their 
language  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  other.  The  ^ws  thought 
the  like  of  the  Hebrew,  and  so  did  the  inhabitants  of  ^ 

Chinese,  which  a  writer  in  the  time  of  Charles  L  maintained  waa 
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satisfaction  to  the  altered  tone  of  several  Conservative  papers, 
and  expressed  her  belief  that  the  cause  would  triumph  at  no  verj 
distant  date.  The  first  resolution— “  That  the  extension  to  wo- 
men  of  political  rights,  by  strengthening  in  them  the  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  citizenship,  would  he  conducive  to 
the  highest  welfare  of  the  State »  — was  moved  by  Mr  P.  A.  Tavlor, 
M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Mrs  E.  L.  Rose,  who,  as  she  reminded  the 
andience,  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  in  America.  The  resolution  was  supported  by  Mr  H. 
D.  Warr,  and  was  carried,  though  by  no  means  unanimously.  The 
resolution  which  usually  appears  at  the  head  of  petitions  in 
favour  of  women’s  suffrage  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Picton  in  a  humorous  and  effective  speech,  and,  after  being 
seconded  by  Miss  Orme,  was  also  carried.  On  the  motion  of  Mr 
James  Macdonell,  seconded  by  Professor  W.  A.  Hunter,  Mrs 
Taylor  was  authorised  to  sign  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia* 
ment;  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  her,  proposed  by  Mr 
Forbes  ^bertson,  was  carried  by  acclamation.— On  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Providence  Hall,  Church- 
street,  Paddington.  The  chairman,  the  Rev.  J.  Uewelyn  Davies, 
introduced  to  the  audience  Mrs  Westlake,  reminding  them  that 
she  is  a  daughter  of  Mr  Hare,  so  well  known  as  the  author  of  a 
scheme  for  the  representation  of  minorities.  Mrs  Westlake  then 


the  language  of  Paradise.  As  to  the  number  of  languages  used 
by  mankind,  their  name  was  legion.  There  were  587  languages 
and  dialects  in  Europe,  937  in  Asia,  226  in  Africa,  and  the  extra* 
ordinary  number  of  1,264  in  America,  a  circumstance  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Mfiller  represents  as  causing  the  early  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries  much  annoyance.  The  transition  of  language  was  referable 
either  to  an  indefinite  antiquity  of  nations  or  to  distinct  races  of 
men.  Powers  of  voice  were  as  natural  to  man  as  to  animals  and 
birds;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  border 
tribes  interchanged  their  sounds.  Monosyllables  were  the  sounds 
originally  employed,  from  which  have  sprung  syllabic  compounds. 
Dialects  had  arisen  either  from  the  structure  of  the  vocal  organs 
themselves,  the  power  of  imitation,  or  direct  corruptions,  and 
what  they  had  produced  usage  perpetuated.  Originally  words 
bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  things  represented  than  they  do 
at  present,  having  deviated  from  their  primitive  roots,  owing  to 
the  amplification  of  language.  According  to  some  French  philo¬ 
logists,  language  was  altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origin,  albeit  the 
Stoics  and  Platonists  disputed  this  opinion,  affirming  that  language 
was  merely  a  combination  of  signs,  induced  by  some  principle  m 
pature  which  constructed  it  upon  resemblance  or  analogy  to  those 
objects  of  which  words  formed  a  part.  While  language  was  in  its 
infancy,  the  inhabitants  of  various  nations  were  accustomed  to 
employ  much  physical  action,  by  way  of  assisting  imperfect 
‘expression.  The  prophetic  writings  afforded  abundant  illustration 
of  this  peculiarity.  Nor  did  action  fall  into  disuse  even  when  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  attained  full  development. 
The  lecturer  then  referred  to  the  dispute  between  Cicero  and 
Roscius,  the  celebrated  comedian,  to  wit,  whether  the  former 
oould  express  a  sentiment  in  m  greater  variety  of  phrases, 
or  the  latter  in  a  greater  number  of  intelligible  gesticula¬ 
tions.  To  such  an  extent  was  gesture  carried  that  it 
became  an  art,  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  stage,  until 
pantomime  grew  to  be  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Eventually,  action  in  conversation  and  in  public  decla¬ 
mation  became  shorn  of  its  violence ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
expressive  gesture  is  mainly  the  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
people.  The  lecturer  next  entered  into  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  various  methods  adopted  for  representing  ideas  and  objects, 
such  as  paintings,  hieroglyphics,  the  Chinese  trigraros  and  hexa¬ 
grams,  until  the  invention  of  the  hieratic  and  enchorial  modes  of 
writing  led  to  the  alphabetical  system  now  almost  universally  em¬ 
ployed  by  civilised  nations  :  the  invention  of  conventional  signs  or 


ployed  by  civilised  nations  ;  the  invention  of  conventional  si^s 
fetters  being,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  the  first  step  to  that 
Accumulated  knowledge  which  we  find  in  the  world.  In  conclusion, 
the  lecturer  remarked  that  language  had  done  much  for  civilisa¬ 
tion,  while  civilisation  had  exerted  a  reflex  action  upon  language. 
Centuries  back,  when  the  science  of  language  was  necessarily 
imperfect,  nation  had  been  separated  from  nation  by  more  than 
geographical  boundaries.  The  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  kept 
asunder.  The  Greeks  regarded  every  man  as  a  barbarian  who 
•could  not  speak  in  their  tongue.  In  later  times,  to  the  Jew  every 
uncircumcised  person  was  a  Gentile ;  to  the  Gentile,  every  Jew 
was  an  outcast.  To  the  Mohammedan,  every  one  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  Prophet  was  an  infidel  To  the  Christian,  every 
Mohammedan  was  a  blasphemer.  The  Eastern  and  Western 
-Churches  excommunicated  each  other,  and  pronounced  either  as 
heretics  or  schismatics  all  those  who  were  outside  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  pales.  But  peoples  and  Churches  had  grown  more  tolerant 
now-a-days.  Especially  since  the  word  barSariem  had  been  re¬ 
placed  by  brothw  have  the  families  of  the  earth  been  brought  more 
together.  Since  the  odious  term  tlavt  had  made  way  forthe  proud 
title  of  /rttman  it  has  come  to  be  recognised ‘that  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  are  rightfully  classed  as  members  of  one  genu* — 
sprung  from  a  common  stock— possessed  of  a  common  humanity 
— endowed  with  the  like  attributes — bound  by  common  moral 
and  social  obligations — destined  to  a  common  end.  The  invention 
of  letters  had  been  attributed  to  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  who 
flourished  1,822  years  before  the  Christian  era;  bat  the  mummies 
proved  that  the  art  of  writing  was  far  more  ancient  than  his  age. 
He  knew  from  the  Pentateuch  that  letters  were  employed  by  the 
•Jews  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses.  But  Sanchoniatho  must  have 
written  antecedent  to  Moses,  as  he  notices  nothing  Jewish,  unless 
the  allies  of  Hus  or  Chronns  were  Jews.  The  latest  historical 
event  to  which  that  writer  refers  was  the  Titan  war,  which 
occurred  2,800  years  before  Christ.  Moses  wrote  his  history  1,740 
years  before  the  new  era ;  and  other  Jewish  books  were  written 
nearly  400  years  earlier  still.  There  was  little  doubt  but  that  a 
I’hmnician  named  Cadmus  brought  letters  into  Greece,  and  that, 
according  to  the  received  system  of  chronology,  he  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  Joshua.  Plato  attributes  the  invention  of  current 
writing  to  one  Theath,  an  Egyptian,  who  lived  3,000  years  before 
Christ.  JoMphus  aflBrms  that  he  had  seen  inscriptions  by  Beth,  the 
son  of  Cain.  Literature,  at  all  events,  the  lecturer  remarked, 
claimed  a  remote  origin.  The  earliest  Chinese  historians  lived 
2-, 000  years  prior  to  the  Christian  era;  and  Tacitus,  the  author 
of  books  of  laws  and  natural  philosophy,  flourished  nearly  2,000 
years  before  the  Greeks  became  distinguished.  The  lecturer  con¬ 
cluded  his  discourse  in  the  words  which  the  noet  .fischvlns  nnts 


PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERT  DESCRlPTWy,  FROM  £2  2$. 

THE  ONLY  Shakespear. 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON  Wheeler  and  Wilson. 

WHERE  THE  Agenoria. 

FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  and  Baker. 

OF  .  Guelph. 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  Willcox  and  Gibba. 

EVERY  Cleopatra. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomas. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  Weir,  &c. 

It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 
that  it  is  rapeiior  to  all  others,  for  all  piupoees. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  la  selling  any  particular  Machine, 
are  enabled  to  recoramendTimpartially  the  one  b^t  suited  for  the  description 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  oflbr  this  GUARANTEE  to  their  customen 
Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month*!  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  E  D G W A R E -R O AD, 

AND 

4  CH ARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


UniTersally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

Pakqijit  Floobinq  MANurAcraRBRs  to  His  Tmprrial  Majiarr 
TRl  ExPBROB,  ANn  ALL  THR  CO0BT9,  PUBLIC  BOILDINOS, 

ANB  McSBUJfS  OF  GrRXANT. 

Pattern  Books,  Prioe  Lista,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the 

8W.E  ABEITTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS -STREET,  LONDON,#. 


T\ORE‘S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PR^fiTORIUM.”  Size.  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pieturee  at  the  Dore  Galdert,  m  New  Bond  street  Tex 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 
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.A.  S  16  I  DO-  EU  naOSI>ECTTrS. 


ISSl'E  OF  6,250  EXTEXSIOX  SHARES  OP  £20  EACH,  BEING  THE  BALANCE  OP  THE  18,000  SHARES 

CONSTITUTING  THE  EXTENSION  SHARE  CAPITAL  OF  THE 

SOMERSET  AND  DORSET  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

JUNCTION  OF  THE  MIDLAND  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAYS. 

Completion  of  the  Narrow  Gauge  from  the  North  and  from  the  Cities  of  Bristol  and  Bath  to  the  South  and 

South-West  of  Elngland. 


EX TEXSIOX  to  the  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  at  BATH,  authorised  by 
Act  of  I'urliiiment  -Hth  and  35th  Vic.,  cap.  205.  completing  the  connection 
•on  unbroken  narrow  gauge  between  the  syatems  of  the  Midland  Railway  at 
its  soutbcrn  terminus  at  Bath,  and  the  system  of  the  London  and  South- 
M'ertterii  Railway,  extending  on  the  south  to  Portsmouth,  Southampton, 
Itoiirnemoutli,  Toole,  Weymouth,  and  (by  steamers)  to  the  Channel  Islands 
:and  France,  and  on  the  west  to  Exeter,  North  Devon,  Plymouth,  and 
Devo'iport  (vli  Lydford  and  Okehamptou)  Also  between  the  cities  of 
ftristol  and  Bath  and  London,  and  the  narrow  gauge  railways  south  of  the 
Thames.  Trice  of  Issue— ulO  10s.  per  8hare  of  £20,  such  Extension  Shares 
b.lng  entlrbd  to  RANK  FOR  DIVIDEND  AT  6  PER  CENT.  PER 
AN.M  M.  PAYABLE  OUT  OF  GROSS  RECEIPTS  AS  HEREAFTER 
31 K  V  r f  ( >.N  K D.  Equal  to  the  rate  of  £0  Is.  3d.  per  cent,  per  annum  interest 
K>:i  the  iirice  of  issue. 

The  due  and  punctual  payment  of  Interest,  at  such  rate,  up  to  the  opening 
•or  the  Line  for  public  traffic,  fixed  for  31st  December  1873,  is  guaranteed  by 
tile  i:]\'<Htment  of  £.30,000  Consols  in  the  names  of  the  undermentioned 
Trnstei's,  viz. : — i  he  Right  Honourable  f»rd  Robert  Montagu,  M.P.,  and 
.J  )>in  Alexander  Mainley  Cope,  Esq.,  26  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
Lond  on  (Vfessrs  Cope,  Rose,  and  Pearson,  solicitors),  to  be  applied  in  the 
<lue  iiaymeiit  thereof, 

COPY  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF  INVESTMENT  IN  CONSOLS. 

Wc  lioreiiy  Certify  that  Thirty  Thousand  Pounds  Consols  have  been 
'lnve<<tf‘d  in  our  names,  which  we  hold  upon  trust  for  securing  (in  accordance 
wit.n  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Trust,  dated  the  11th  January,  1872, 
4'xt'outed  bv  usi,  the  payment  of  Interest  to  the  Holden  of  the  Extension 
jSh.ires  of  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Raiiway,  ae  stated  herein. 


I  The  average  ralne  of  5  per  cent  preference  stocks  of  the  Midland,  South- 
Western,  and  other  leading  lines,  ranges  from  £112  to  £114;  and  at  the 
price  at  which  the  well -secured  extension  shares  are  now  offered,  viz.. 
£16  10c.  per  share,  eqnal  to  £89  lOs.  per  £100  stock,  it  will  be  seen  how 
large  a  mar^n  exists  for  increase  in  their  value,  aud  the  sound  and  eligible 
character  of  the  security. 

The  Shares  will  be  registered  into  the  name  of  each  applicant  free  of  all 
charges. 

The  Company’s  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  also  the  Declaration  of  Interest 
Trust,  may  oe  seen  at  the  OfiSoes  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Company,  William 
Toogood,  Esq.,  16  Parliament-street,  London. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  £5  on  e%ch  Share  apnlied 
for,  will  be  received  on  the  Form  annexed,  which  must  be  filled  up  and  for- 


burr,  and  their  branches ;  to  Messrs  Walker  and  Lumsden,  Stock  Brokers, 
9  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  London ;  or  to  the  Managing  Director,  Robert  A. 


Read,  Esq.,  at  the  Company’s  London  Offices,  16 
minster,  of  wtmm  Prospectuses  may  be  had. 


lament-street,  West- 


(Signed) 

Dated,  London,  11th  January,  1872. 


RT.  MONTAGU,  iTruateea 

J.  A.  M.  COPE.  ;  ^™»*eeiL 


The  Directors  of  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway  Company  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  ''ubscriptions  for  6,2.50  Shares  of  £20  each,  being  the 
Lal’ince  of  the  18,000  Shares  constituting  the  Extension  Capital  of  the 
Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway,  authorised  to  be  created  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  34  and  35  Viet.,  cap.  206. 

The  price  of  the  extension  .Shares  now  offered  for  subscription  is 
£16  lOf.  iier  £20  ,^hare,  and  p.iyment  will  be  accepted  as  follows,  or  the 
wliole  amount  may  be  paid  up  at  once,  less  discount  at  4^  per  cent,  on  the 
.amount  of  the  instalment  payable  on  the  31st  of  March  next: 

£5  0  0  on  each  £20  Share  applied  for,  payable  on  Application. 

5  0  0  ..  ..  ..  Allotment. 


5  0  0 

6  10  0 

£16  10  0 


Allotment. 

Slat  of  March,  1873. 


^ub8c^iber8  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Guaranteed  Interest  of 
■5  percent,  on  the  full  sum  of  £20  per  share  from  the  Ist  of  January  instaat, 
payable  on  the  let  of  July  next. 

Tiie  interest  on  the  full  £20  per  share  (EQUAL  TO  £6  Is.  Sd.  PER 
-CENT.  TER  AN  .SUM  ON  THE  AMO  UN  I  INVESTED)  will  be  payable 
half  yearly,  on  Ist  January  and  lat  July  in  each  year,  at  the  London 
Bankers  of  the  Company,  Messrs  Robarts,  Lubbock,  and  Co.,  15  Lombard- 
stn  et.  E.C.,  London. 

The  object  of  the  extension  is  to  connect,  by  an  unbroken  narrow jpmm, 
Die  two  great  systems  of  the  Midland  Railway  and  London  and  Soutn- 


DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS. 


DIBXCTDBi. 

George  Warry,  Esq.,  Shapwlek-honse,  Bath,  ChMrman. 

Robert  A  Read,  £^.  Managing  Director. 

John  Clavell  Mansel-rle^ell,  1^.,  Longthoms,  Dorset. 

William  Waring,  Esq.,  Westminster. 

James  Clark  Esq.,  Street,  Somerset. 

Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  Esq^  88  St  James’s-street,  London. 

Richard  King  Meade  King,  Eisq.,  Representative  of  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Railway  Company. 

BANKXRS. 

Messrs  Robarts,  Lubbodc,  and  Co.,  Lonbard-street,  London. 
Stuckey’s  Banking  Company,  Glastonbury,  and  BranchM. 

BBekXkS. 

Messrs  Walker  and  Lumsden,  9  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 
COBSULTlIld  XNOIBBBB. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  Esq.,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Midland  Railway 

Company. 

BOLICITOBB. 

Wm.  Toogood,  Ksq.,  16  Parliament-street,  London. 

W.  T.  Swayne,  Esq.,  Glastonbury. 

London  Offices— No.  16  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  London. 


Die  two  great  systems  of  the  Midland  Railway  and  London  and  Sbuth- 
WrsterH  Railway,  which,  on  reference  to  the  map  accompanying 
Pro  pectus,  it  will  be  seen  will  be  effected  1^  the  extension  to  Bath 
•of  tlie  present  line  of  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway,  thus  permitting 
ofllirougii  traffic,  witliout  change  of  carriage,  between  the  North  and 
the  .South  and  West  of  England,  vik  the  Midland  Railway. 


'ihe  existing  line  of  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway,  opened  and  in 
Work,  is  W  miles  in  length,  and  the  extension  line  to  Bath  will  be  about  26 
miles,  making  a  total,  wnen  completed,  of  02  miles. 

By  the  Act  of  Parliament  authorising  the  extension,  the  following  special 
advantages  are  offered  to  the  extension  shareholders. 

By  the  provisions  of  such  Act  the  line  already  existing  is  charged  with 
the  payment  not  only  of  its  own  working  expenses,  but  also  of  the  working 
e  xpenses  ot  ttie  extension  line,  and  (together  with  the  Extension  Railway) 
w  ith  an  auiiuHl  charge  of  £17,000. 

The  total  gross  receipts  of  the  Extension  line  are  therefore  available  (snb- 
Ject  tu  the  above)— without  any  deduction  for  working  expenses— for  pay¬ 
ment  ut  tile  divideud  at  Spercenfc.  per  annum  to  the  Extension  shareholders, 
a  tier  tiie  p.nynieut  of  interest  op  the  Extension  debentures,  limited  to 
JLG.uou  p«  r  anuum. 

The  gr«‘at  advantages  of  this  arrangement  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
^oroiupaiiying  table  of  estimated  traffic,  on  completion  of  the  Extmision 
i.iae,  turiiiiihM  by  the  General  Manager,  whose  great  experience  on  the  line 
iurms  valuable  data  for  the  Directors  and  the  Company. 

He  estimates  the  net  income  (after  payment  of  working 
expi'iiaes  on  both  the  existing  and  the  Extension  Lines  m  £61,296 
F rGiii  which  have  to  be  deducted  the  charges  above  men¬ 
tioned— viz.,  £17,000  and  £6,000 — total  . .  23,000 

Leaving . £38,226 

«on  which  the  Extension  Shares  now  offered  for  subscription  hare  a  first 
t>n  iereiiti:il  ciiarge,  to  pay  which  would  require  only  £18,000  per  annum, 
Ji^iviiig  )i  surplus  of  upwaras  of  £20,000  beyond  the  amount  required,  and  ki 
♦neci  I..US  creating  a  first-class  preferential  jecurity  of  a  very  hij^  order. 

By  the  favourable  conditions  made,  under  which  the  working  expenses 
«f  tiie  t  xtension  Lins  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Line  already  eatabuahe^ 
It  will  ge<u  that  a  gross  reMpt  of  £24,000  per  annum  only  is 
rv-qnircd  to  meet  the  payment  of  5  percent,  per  annum  to  the  l!:xtension 
and  debenture  sliareuoldero— equal  to  only  £18  per  mile  per  week  on  the 
4.xt«  iii^ioii  Lim*— being  about  one-third  of  the  average  receipts  of  the  rsll- 
witys^ot  tiie  United  Kingdom,  which  reach  upwards  of  £52  per  mile  par 


ISSUE  of  6,250  EXTENSION  SHARES  of  £20  each,  being  the  balanoo  Of 
the  18,000  Shares  constituting  the  Extension  Share  Capital  of 

THE  SOMERSET  AND  DORSET  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 
JUNCTION  OP  THE  MIDLAND  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN. 

RAILWAYS. 

Prioe  of  iMue,  £16  lOs.  per  Share. 

BOBM  Of  AFPUCAXlOir. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Directors  of  '*  The  Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway  Company,’* 

16  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  London. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  your  bankers  the  sum  of 

pounds,  bdng  £5  per  share  on  .Extension  Shares  of 

“  The  Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway  Company,”  I  request  you  to  allot  me 
that  number  of  shares ;  and  1  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any 
smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  to  pay  the  balance  doe 
thereon,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  prospectus  dated  the  20th  of 
January,  1873. 

Name  in  full  . . . 

Address  . . . . 

Profession  (if  any)  . 

Date . . . . . 1873 

Signature  . . . 


ISSUE  of  6,250  FIVE  PER  CENT.  EXTENSION  SHARES  of  £20 
each,  being  the  balance  of  the  18,000  Shares  constituting  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Share  Capital  of  the 

SOMERSET  and  DORSET  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

JUNCTION  of  the  MIDLAND  and  SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAYS. 

The  List  of  Application  for  the  above  Shares  will  be  closed  on  TUESDAY 
NEXT,  the  4th  February. 

By  order, 

(Signed)  ROBERT  A.  READ, 

Managing  Director. 

London,  16  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  30th  January,  1873. 
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rpHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDQN 
i  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANV, 
Cornhill,  London  ;  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums,  1871,  £272,949.  Reserve  Fund, 
£2,410,903. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments 
upon  favourable  conditions. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Income  from  premiums.  1871,  £1,131,594. 

Insurance  against  loss  or  damage  to  property 
of  every  description. 

Renewal  premiums  falling  due  at  Christmas 
should  be  paid  within  fifteen  days. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Resident  Secretary. 


London  dialectical 

SOCIETY,  1  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  5.  1873.— At  Seven  o'clock* 
—Annual  General  Meeting;  for  Presentation  of 
Report  and  Balance  Sheet,  Election  of  Officers, 
ana  Review  of  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the 
.‘Society.  At  Eight  o clock.— Special  General 
Meeting  to  consider  Proposed  Alteration  in 
Kule  VIII.  relating  to  the  Election  of  New 
Members.  At  Half- past  Eight— Ordinary  Meet¬ 
ing  ;  M.  MALTMAN  BARRY,  Esq.,  on  “The 
Law  of  Inheritance.’’ 

On  Wednesday.  Feb.  19, 1873.— At  Eight  o'clock. 
—CHARLES  R.  DRY.8DALK.  Esq.,  M.D.,on 
“  Some  Facts  from  the  Recent  Censuses  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  ;  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Surplus  Female  Population  of  the  Former, 
and  the  Recent  Depopulation  of  the  Latter 
Country.”  By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 


centres  for  girls  in  the 

METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT. 

Regulations  and  all  other  information  can  be 
ohiaiuc'J  by  writing  to  the  Hon.  Secs. 

'I  he  next  Oxford  Local  Examination  will  begin 
oil  Monday,  June  2. 

lion.  Sec.  for  London  Centre,  Mrs  ROBY, 
92  Kensinj^on-gardens-square,  W. 

r;ie  next  Cambridge  Local  Examination  will 
begin  on  Monday,  Dec.  15. 

Loudon  . Hon.  Local  Sec.,  Mrs  W.  Burbury, 

15  St  George’s  Terrace, 
Queen’s  Gate,  8.W. 

Tcyswater . Hon.  Lo.  Sec.,  Miss  E.  A.  Manning, 

35  Blomfleld  Road, 

Maida  Vale,  W. 

Blackbeath . Hon.  Local  Sec.,  Miss  J.  Lewin, 

12  Blesslni^n  road, 

Lee,  8.E. 

Regent’s  Park.. Hon.  Local  Sec.,  MIfsJ.  T.  Ridley, 
19  Bclslze  I’ark,  N.W. 


NEW  GAS  COMPANY, 


X  LIMITED  (Lighting  and  Heating). 

NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Lists 
of  Subscriptions  for  Shares  1  in  the  above  w  ill  be 
closed  on  Wednesday  next,  the  6th  February, 
for  London,  and  Thursday  next,  the  6th  February, 
for  Country  applications. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HENRY  BROW’NRIGG,  Secretary. 

31  and  32  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  London, 

SOth  January,  1873. 


THE 

TICHBORNE  DEFENCE  FUND. 


TRUSTEES. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  RIVERS. 

GUILDFORD  ONSLOW,  Esip,  M.P. 
ALBAN  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  M.D, 

In  consequence  of  the  Judgments  pronounced 
in  the  Court  of  Queen  s  Ben»,  for  contempts  of 
Court  committed  Mr  Guildford  Onslow.  M.P., 
Mr  Whalley,  M.P..  Mr  Skipworth,  and  the 
Claimant,  the  British  public  can  now  only  be 
appealed  to  for  funds  by  circular  and  adver- 
tiMinent.  The  gentlemen  whose  namea  appear 
above  have  consented  to  act  as  trustees  of  moneys 
which  may  be  forwarded,  and  will  guarantee 
that  they  are  appropriated  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  defence. 

Let  not  the  Claimant  be  found  guilty  without 
allowing  him  the  opportunity  of  proving  his 
innocence.  That  opportunity  lovers  of  fair  play 
oin  now  give  him. 

If  desired  the  names  of  the  donors  will  not  be 
disclosed. 

N.B.— ft  is  specially  desired  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  no  subscriptions  of  whatever 
amounts  wrill  be  received  as  expressions  of  the 
opinions  of  the  donors  for  or  against  the  Claimant, 
but  simply  and  solely  as  a  means  of  enabling  him 
to  cope  in  some  measure  with  the  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  English  Bar  arrayed  against  him. 
instructed  as  they  are  by  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury  and  at  the  public  expense. 

(Signed)  GUILDFORD  ONSLOW,  M.P., 
On  behalf  of  the  Trustees. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST 

Under  Authority  from  tlie  POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL  of  INDIA. 


Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight 
and  2  ft.  X  1  ft.  X  1  ft.  in  size,  and  £20  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  the  Pemixs  ular  and  Orienta  l 
Company  fh)m  London  to  any  Post  Town  in 
India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Full 
particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALLSTREET,  E.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 
The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  \  Every  Tliurs- 
MALTA  /  day,  at  2  p.m. 

•A  L  E  X  A  N- 1 

DRIA  (Every  Tliurs-  Every  JIoHday 

•ADEN  (  day,  at  2  p.m.  '  at5  u.m. 


!  that  to  wiiich  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted, 
j  From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
;  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
i  looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suflering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  witn  the  feel- 
i  ings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
I  would  think  all  they  pussessed  a  trifling  sacrifice 
If,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such 
misery,  and  vet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  thdr 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may 
Justly  ask  your  liberal  contributlous,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

Subscriptions  will  be  most  thankAilIy  received 
for  this  Hoepital,  which  is  free.  Diet  required  to 
be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  tne  most 
expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.- Geo.  T.  Hertslct,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street),  W. 


Thursday,  Jan. 
2  and  16,  at 
2  p.m. 


Monday,  Jan. 
13  and  27,  at 
5  a  m. 


TICHBORNE  DEFENCE  FUND, 

Offices ;  376  Strand,  W.C. 

*l*ost  Office  Orders  and  Stamps  to  the  Office,  376 
Strand,  W.C. ;  Cheques  to  Messrs  Herries,  Far- 
qubar,  and  Co.,  16  St  James 's-street,  S.W. 


Thursday,  Jan 
16,  at  2  p.m. 


Monday,  .Tan 
27,  at  5  a.m. 


KOYAL  academy  of  ARTS, 

BURLING  TON-HOUSE. 

The  Exhibition  of  Works  of  the  Old  Masters, 
together  with  works  of  deceased  Masters  of  the 
British  School,  In  Oil,  Water-Colour,  and  Sculp¬ 
ture,  is  now  open.  Admission,  from  nine  till  dusk. 
One  Shilling;  Catalogue,  6d.  Season  Tickets, 
Five  Shillings. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Secretary. 


•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday  morning. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday 
morning,  Jan.  10  and  24. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday 
morning,  Jan.  24. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passt  ngers 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six 
or  twelve  months  of  tneir  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vifi  Pom- 


PETITION!  PETITION! 

PETITION!  Friends  of  Women’s  SuflVage 
an*  earnestly  exhorted  to  aid  the  cause  by  collect¬ 
ing  signatures  for  the  petitions  to  be  presented  to 
I’nrllament  in  favour  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill. 
Written  Petitions  ready  for  signature,  and  printed 
iorms  for  the  collection  of  additional  signatures 
will  be  supplied  on  application  to  Mist  BECKER, 
28  Jackson  s-row,  Albert-square,  Manchester. 


bay  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  India, 
and  through  tickets  to  V’enice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brin¬ 
disi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  infonuation,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental - 
place,  Southampton. 


"MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

-  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,(X)0.  Paid-up  and  invested, 
£700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

Lectures  at  ST  GEORGE'S  HALL, 
LANG  HAM  PLACE,  each  SUNDAY  afternoon 
at  Four  preciselr. 

To-morrow,  Feb.  2.— LOUIS  C.  MIALL,  Esq., 
on  “  The  Early  History  of  Domestic  Animals.” 

Annual  subscription,  £1 .  Payment  at  the  door. 
One  Penny,  Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One 
Shilling. 


'T'HE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

-1-  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.-*  None  genuine  without  Baron 
Liebig’s,  the  inventor's,  signature.  Beware  of  all 
imitation  extract. 


pHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard- 

X  .  *treet  and  Charlng-cross,  London.  Esta 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


PATENT 


IT  ”  CANDLES 

Z^.  PROVED  IN  BURNING. 


IMPROVED  IN  COLOUR. 


II 


jr 


■V',* 


-  .  } 
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ATOBTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 

\yi  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Life  Funds  .  .  £2,146,256  2  11 

Fire  Reserve  Fund  .  .  .  553,803  6  8 


DIRECTORS . 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq,,  Chairman. 
CHAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
I'.  Du  Pre  Grenfell,  Esq.  I  Jas.  Du  Buisson  JEsq. 


A.  Klockmann,  Esq. 

K.  Cohen,  Esq. 

J.  8.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Baron  J.  H.  W.  De 
Schroeder. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the 


Jas.  Du  Buisson  JEsq. 
George  Young.  Esq. 
Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 
Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 
Richard  Baring,  Esq. 
unjaub,  K.C.B.,  G.S.l. 


Manager  in  London — G.  F.  BURNETT. 

Manager  of  Life  Department — J.  OW EN. 

Secretary — F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager — DAVID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
foundeo,  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  3l8t  December,  1876. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

l*rope»^y  of  every  description,  at  Horae  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Kates . 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
.i505,42». 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London — 61  Threadneedle-streot.  (E.C.) 

West-End  Office — 8  Waterloo-place.  (S.W.) 

Edinburgh — 64  .Princes-street. 

/IRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

^  *  SOCIETY,  37  Old  Jewry,  London. 

FAMILY  TRUST  POLICIES. 

Family  Trust  Policies,  under  Act  33  and  34  Vic., 
cap  93,  are  now  issued  by  the  Gresham  Society. 
'1  hey  are  a  perfect  family  provision,  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  husband  or  of  his  creditors. 
A  married  woman  may  insure  her  own  life  or  the 
life  of  her  husband  for  her  own  separate  use.  A 
married  man  may  insure  his  life  for  the  separate 
benefit  of  his  wife  or  children. 

Proposal  forms,  Ac.,  to  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Society's  agents,  or  to 

F.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


Established  1840. 


G  R  ATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BBEAEFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  me  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors*  biUs.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO..  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps's  Cacaoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 

JOHN  GOS^^ELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatlysupe- 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

atothing  impossible.— 

JL 1  AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.^  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughput  the  kingdom. 


fumers  throughput 


ectable  Chemists  and  Per- 
e  kingdom. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  &c., 

AnGEL-PaSSAOE,  98  UpPBR  TnAJIES-SxnEET, 

London. 

lyrOSE  machine.— This  is  a 

simple  successful  contrivance  which,  applied 
to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the  soft 
cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an 
ill-formed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price 
lOs.  6d.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248 
High  Holbom,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps . 

i^REY  HAIR.— 248  High  Holboru, 

VT  London.  ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 
produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  18  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  in  effect.  Price  38.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and 
lOs.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. 
Alex  Ross's  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower, 
38. 6d. 


r^HURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  QPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingre- 
y  and  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU-  O  dient  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES 


TION,  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietors’  Fund 
made  to  Clergymen  and  Schoolmasters. 

“  Free  ”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beueflcial 
principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  for  Agencies,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 
Secretary. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
une.xpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
tliem  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
pi^e,  all  marked  in  ulain  flirures.  and  at  the  same 


•Mourning  Warehouse,  lu  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
ut  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’. 

the  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

215,  247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. :  sent  by  post  for  54 
stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holbom,  Lon¬ 
don,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye, 
38.  Od. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR- 

COLOUR  WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross.  It  is 
mere^  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  48  hours,  greyness 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
I’rice  lOs-  6d.,  sent  for  stamps — 248  High  Holbom, 
London. 

CAUTION. 


ELKI.N&T0N  &  00. 

find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 
so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  Induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered  for  sale  as  ’’KLKINGTON’S  BEST 
ELECTRO- PL  ATE.”  to  warn  the  Public 
against  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments, 
viz.: 

22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ST  ANN’S  SQUARE,  MANCHESTER. 

Ou  THE  Mandfactort,  N  E  W  H  A  L  L 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


RICHAED  AND  JOHN  SLACK 

IR0NM0N6ERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

JM  STBAm>,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET UOUSK. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Pbinciples,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years*  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


I  £  B.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  s.  d. 

12  Table  Forks  1  II  0  1  18  0  2  4  0  2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do.  .  1  0  0  1  10  0  1  12  0  1  15  0 

12  Tablespoons  1  10  0  1  18  0  2  4  0  2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do.  .  1  0  0  1  10  0  1  12  0  1  15  0 

12  Tea  do. .  0  12  0  0  18  0  1  2  0  1  10  0 

2  Salt  do.  .  0  2  0  0  3  0  0  4  0  0  4  0 

1  Mustard  do..  0  1  0  0  1  6  0  2  0  0  2  0 

6  Egg  do.  .  0  9  0  0  12  0  0  11  0  0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do. .  0  6  0  0  7  6  0-9  6,  0  10  6 
1  Soup  Ladle  .0  9  6  0  13  0  0  15  0  0  16  6 

1  Fish  Knife  .  0  11  0  0  13  0  0  15  6,  0  16  0 

1  Butter  Knife  02  6.03605  0,050 

2  Sauce  Ladles  05  6  07  008  0,  090 
1  Sugar  Sifter  03  Oj  04  9040050 
1  Sugar  Tongs  0  2  6  0  3  *0  0  3  6,  0  4  0 

_ 8  4  Oli  2  312  11  C'l3  19  \ 

Craet  Frames,  188.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  ISs.  Hut 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  GOs. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

i  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  IvuiveA 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  6d. : 

ip  baths,  from  15s. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  6d. ;  sets  ot 
toilet  ware.  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro -plated  handles, 
49s. 

QLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  If  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 


Eveiy  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  5b.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  60b. 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30h. 
Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  958. 
Iron  Tri^s,  set  of  Three,  98.  to  308. 
Papier  Mach4  ditto,  308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6e.  Od.  to  14b.  Cd. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 


First  Prize  Set 
Medium  Set  . 
Large  Set 


SETS 

£3  0  0 
8  11  0 
24  19  0 


SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

O  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con- 


Cutlery,  4c.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
oue. 

BICHAED  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESH, 

336  STBAliD,  W. 
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/"CUTLERY,  Warranted.— The  most 
Taried  aHNortmeiit  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
In  the  world,  all  warranted,  ia  on  Sale. 


The  Blades  are  all  of 
the  finest  Steel 

1  Table 
Knives. 

Dessert  Carvers 
Knives,  per  Pair. 

1  s.  d.  ' 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

3|-inch  Ivory  handles, 
per  dozen . 

i  17  .  j 

^  14  . 

'  0  0 

34  ao.  balanced  do . 

1  18  . 

15  . 

4  do.  do.  . ^ 

1  28  .  i 

21  . 

4  fine  ivory  do . 

33  .  j 

26  . 

1  0-6 

4  do.  extra  large,  do.... 

30  . 

27  . 

9  . 

4  do.  finest  African  ivory 

42  . 

32  V 

'  14  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules' 

36  . 

17  . 

Do.,  with  silvered 

. 

'  1 

blades  . . 

,ir  . 

38  . 

18  . 

Nickel  electro-ailvcBsS 
handles . . 

« . ' 

19  . 

7  0 

PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

« 

RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

T)  RYANT  AND  MAYS 

TRADE  MABK-AN  ARK. 

RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

T3RYANT  AND  MAYS 

-U  PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  whererer  a  match  ia  frequently  required* 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


B 


B 

B 

B 


WILLLAH  8.  BURTON,  General  Fumiahinsr 
Ironmon^r,  by  appointmentto  H.  R.  H.the  Prince 
of  Walea,  senda  a  catatof^ue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illuatratlons  of  his  unrivalled  Stoca,  with  Llata 
of  Prices  and  Plana  of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— -39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1, 1  a.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  6,  and  0  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  coat  of  delivering 

foods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Hngdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  flxed  rate. 

RUPTURES— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

TRUSS  ia  allowed  ^  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  efrectlve  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  nse  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoiaed,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  • 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had.  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  tit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADIl.LY', 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  10s.,  21a,  20s.  Od.,'and 
3ls.  0d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  Sis.  Od.,  42s..  aud  528.  Od, 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  tis.,  aud  S2s.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

I  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

Li  CAPS,  fltc.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS.and 
all  oases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  0d., 
7a  0d.,  10s.,  and  10s.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 

DINNEFORD'S  FLUID  MAOIf  ESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINMEFORD  AMD  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


aUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  UTE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  In  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a 

cess  which  has  atto^^  WATERS  QUININE 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
.  manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffl- 
I  cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
i  the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
:  have  Waters’  Quinine  W’fne,  for  the  result  of 
‘  Chancery  proceedings,  a  abort  time  since,  elicited 
'  the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  seU  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  30s.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

Obioinil  Makirs, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 

EISAHAH’S  .  IL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

OBEAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pnre,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal,  l*luk  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-8TREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

FEAGKAHT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehonsemen, 
and  others. 

*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W* 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 


E 


LAZENBY  and  SON’S 

PICKLES.  SAUCES.  A  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  g<^8,  urith  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square  (late  0  Edwards-street,  Portman-square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizdbeth  Lazenby. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSIME  POWDER, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OP  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856. 

80L1  MIDAL,  PARIS  IXHIBITION,  1867, 
SILYXR  MIDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUDAULT’8  PEP8INE  WINE  (SHERRY).  4s.  AND  8s. 

Delioious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOTIDATJLT’8  PEPSINE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn-court, 
London.  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Workinip 

•  Dentist,  certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  ^ 
Dental  Surgery,  operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
emphatically  guarantees  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  in  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or  Stumps ;  this 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  his  painless 
and  self-adhesive  system  of  fixing  Artificial  Teeth 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  J.  being  the  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  best  description  of  teeth 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  most  Inferior. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta¬ 
tion  Daily  at  67  Great  Kussell-strect,  oppostto- 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert -street,  Blooms¬ 
bury. 

N.B.— In  the  press,  ’Dentistry;  its  Use  and: 
Abuse.’  ByG.H.  JONES. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

nnHIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  i». 

J-  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion,, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite,, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorder^, 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better- 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent,, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distresring  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  d^ressiois 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  sffectiois. 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowneas  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medldne- 
Vendor.  Is.  Hd.  and  2a.  9d.  per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

rpHIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefita 
-L  widen  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  hat 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  core  for  the  Gout  wms  considered  a  romance  t 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicitated  testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that 

{mblic  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most 
mportant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine- 
Vendor.  Is.  1^.  and  2b.  9d  per  box. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS  give  health  to  the  sick  at  very  little 
cost,  of  cash,  time,  or  trouble.  Purifying,  and 
renovating  properties  are  the  characteristics  of 
these  adndrable  vegetable  remedies.  The  poor 
sufferer,  well-nigh  worn  out  by  lengthened  disease, 
may  still  be  strengthened  and  restored  by  the 
tonic  influence  of  these  medicaments.  In  dyspepsia,, 
loss  of  appetite,  flatulence,  and  liver  oomplaints, 
while  the  Pills  are  taken,  the  Ointment  should  be 
rubbed  over  the  digestive  organa.  In  heart  and 
chest  complaints  it  should  be  robbed  on  the  bark 
and  chest  as  assiduously  as  salt  is  rubbed  into 
meat  By  steadily  persevering  with  this  trest- 
ment  the  blood  is  purged  of  all  impurities,  and 
the  whole  animal  system  thoroughly  regulat^ 

DR  ROBERTS’S 

POOE  MAN’S  FKIENDf 

IS  confidently  recommended  to  tho 
Public  as  an  unfailing  remedy  for  WOUNDS 
of  every  description,  Bums,  ScaJds  Chilblains, 
Scorbutic  Eruptions.  Sore  and  Inflamed  Ryes,  Ac. 
Sold  in  Pots,  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  11s.,  and  228.  each. 

ALSO  HI8 

PILUU®  ANTISCROPHULl^B, 

OR  ALTERATIVE  FILLS, 

Confirmed  by  Sixty  Tears’  experience  to  be  one 
of  the  best  alterative  Medicines  ever  offered  to  the 
Public.  I'hey  form  a  mild  and  superior  Family 
Aperient,  that  may  be  taken  at  all  times,  without 
confinement  or  change  of  diet.  Sold  in  Boxes, 
Is.  lAd.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  0d.,  lls.,  aud  22s.  each. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  BEACH 
and  BARNICOTT,  Bridport;  by  the  London 
Houses ;  and  Retail  by  all  respectable  Medicine 
Vendors. 


Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

TPLECTRO- SURGERY,  and  it» 

advantages  over  ordinary  Surgical  Operar 
tions  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumours,  Hydro- 
oides,  and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H* 
CAMPBELL.  M.D.  . 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish  street,  W. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  fid.  per  copy ;  or  6s.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ito.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

O.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle-street,  London,  E.C. 
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PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

Now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valnable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  sc.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &o. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1853. 

Bankibs  :  Loitdon  aito  Westmihsteh,  Lothbttbt,  London,'  E.C. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  ^sterns  of  the  body,  yon  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
CoMege  of  Pb}  sicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valUs^e  remedy  ever 
discovered.  • 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consnmption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma.  * 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CKLOROBYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spai<ms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 


TVfACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

IjX  No.  100.  For  FEBRUARY.  Price  la 
CONTENTS  or  THE  NUMBS 0  : 

1 A  Slip  in  the  Pena”  Chapter  VII. 

2.  — Instinct  With  Original  Observations  on 

Young  Animals.'*  By  D.  A.  Spalding. 

3.  — “JEneas  Sylvias  Piocolomini,  Pope  Pius  IL 

By  M.  Creighton.  Part  II. 

4.  — “  Thoughts  upon  Government . ”  Chapter  V. 

5.  — “  Passages  in  the  Lifeof  a  Bachelor."  By  M.  C. 

6. — "  La  Roquette,  24th  May,  1871.”  By  F.  M.  F. 

Skene. 

7. —"  The  ChUdren  of  the  Poor." 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  March* 
will  contain  the  first  portion  of  a  Serial 
Story  by  William  Black,  Esq.,  Author  of 
‘  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton, 
entitled  ‘A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE:* 
to  he  followed  in  April  by  the  first 
Number  of  a  Serial  Story  entitled  ‘MY 
TIME,  AND  WHAT  I’VE  DONE 
WITH  IT,’  by  F.  C.  Bumand,  Esq. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 


rpHE 

JL  Fi 


Now  ready.  (One  Shilling.)  No.  158. 

CORNHILL  MA^ZINE  for 

FEBRUARY,  with  IlluilPlins  by  G. 
-  -  ifaii 


LESLIE.  A.R.  A.,  and  GEOJ 


D. 

TRIER. 

COSJfl 

Old  Kensington.  CKppters  XLV.  ,<0.3 
(With  an  Illuadittlon.) 

Th^phile  Gautier. 

Sea  Novels. — Captain  Marryat. 

The  Willow  Farm ;  An  Artist's  Story. 

The  Agricultural  Labourer. — I. 

Zelda’s  Fortune.  Chapters  IV.  to  VIT.  (With  an 
Illustration.) 

f • 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


Now  ready,  New  Edition  for  1873,  with  all  the 
new  Knighta 

r\OD’S  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE, 

JLJ  KNIGHTAOE,  Ac.,  for  1873  (Thirty-third 

Jear),  containing  more  than  one  bundrra  new 
*eerB,  Baronets,  Knights,  and  Knights  of  the 
Bath,  corrected  throoghont  on  the  highest  autho¬ 
rity. 

WHITTAKER  and  CO..  Ave  Mariarlane,  and 
all  Booksellers. 


From  Lord  FniNas  CoNTNGHiif,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 

Lwd  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
e  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 


from  her 
and  that  the 


Earl  Rnssell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 


s  Consal  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  bas  been  raging  fearfully, 
ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  ‘  Lancet,  Dec.  31,  1804, 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 


Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browni  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  nntrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,’  18th  July,  1804. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lU.,  28.  9d.,  48.  0d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Soli  Mantttactubbr, 

J.  T.  DAV2VP0BT,  33  Groat  BnsMll'ftreet.  Bloomsboryf  London* 


Will  appear  on  the  Ist  of  December,  price  38.  6d., 

AFNESS  ;  its  Various  Causes,  and 
their  successful  removal  by  Electrolysis. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear,  and  a 
Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Method 
of  Treatment.  By  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- 
row  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  in  16mo,  price  One  Shilling, 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  FEBRUARY  (price  2s.  0d.)  contains  the 
following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

I.  Juliet  in  the  Cell  of  Friar  Lawrence,  after 
£.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 

II.  The  Nest,  after  J.  Linnell. 

III.  Venice  Triumphant,  after  Paul  Veronese. 


Doctors  dissected  ;  or,  English 

and  German  University  Degrees  critically 
examined.  By  A  GRADUATE. 

‘“Who’s  Who?’  Everyone  should  read  this 
book."— New  Era. 

^London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Patemoster-rew. 


Now  ready,  price  la, 

XpSTIMATE  of  the  AMOUNT  of 

Aii  TAXATION  falling  on  the  WORKING 
CLASSES  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM.  A 
REPORT  to  M.  T.  BASS,  Esq.,  M.P.,  by 
Professor  LEONE  LEVI. 


Liters^  Contributions : — The  Dee :  Its  Aspect 
and  its  History.  Part  II.  By  J.  S.  Howson, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester,  illostrated;  Moritz  von 
Schwind,  by  Mrs  J.  Bcavington  Atkinson  ;  The 
Roval  Aeaaemy  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  the 
Old  Masters,  &c.;  The  Works  of  George  Henry 
Bonghton,  by  James  Daffome,  illustrate ;  Cha^ 
ten  towards  a  History  of  Ornamental  Art.  No.  II. 
By  F.  Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F. 8. A., illustrated ; 
Pictures  of  Italian  Architecture.  No.  I.  Pisa. 
By  James  Daffome, illustrated ;  Art  in  the  Belfry. 
No.  II.  By  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A^illnstratea; 
Venetian  Palnten.  Part  I.  By  W.  B.  Soott: 
Art  in  the  Antipodes;  Ac.  Ao. 

***  The  Volume  for  1872  is  now  ready,  price 
31b.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 


WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piccadilly,  London,  London ;  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy-lane,  and  all 
and  all  Booksellers.  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo,  Part  I.,  price  6e., 

II^PIDEMIOLOGY ;  or,  the  Remote 

J  Cause  of  Epidemic  Diseases,  in  the  Animal 
and  in  the  Vegetable  Creation.  Contents:— 
1.  The  Doctrine  of  Contagion.  3.  Modem  Theories. 
3.  The  Propagation  of  Cholera.  4.  Epizootics. 
By  JOHN  PARKIN,  M.D.,  F.R.C.8. 

London  :  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL,  New  Bur¬ 
lington -street. 


FIVE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


SQUIRE  SILCHESTER’S  WHIM. 

By  MORTIMER  COLLINS.  3vols.,crown 
8vo. 

SEETA.  By  Colonel  Meadows  Tatlop, 

Author  of  ‘  Tara,’  *  Ralph  Darnell,’  Jtc,  3  voli., 
crown  8vo. 

“  The  story  is  well  told,  native  life  is  admirably 
described,  and  the  petty  intrigues  of  native  mien, 
and  their  hatred  of  the  Engli^  mingled  with  fear 
lest  the  latter  should  eventnslly  prove  the  victors 
arc  cleverly  depicted."— Athenaeum. 

JOHANNES  OLAF.  By  Euzabeth 

DE  WILLE.  TransUted  by  F.  £.  BUN- 
NETT.  3  vola,  crown  8vo. 

This  and  the  previons  stories  of  the  same  antbor 
have  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
praise  by  both  English  and  German  critiea 

OFF  tbe  SEELLIGS.  By  Jean 

INGELOW.  (Her  first  Romance).  4  vols., 
crown  8vo. 

"  Clever  and  sparkling.  ;  .  The  descriptive 

passages  are  bright  with  c<dour*’*— Standard. 

The  DOCTOR’S  DILEMMA.  ByHESSA 

8TRETTON.  3  vols,,  crown  8vo. 


This  day,  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  in  One  Vol., 
crown  8vo,  3s.  6d., 

READY  MONEY  MOBTIBOY. 

A  new  volume  of  ‘  The  Comhlll  Library  of 
Fiction.’ 

HE^Y  8,  KINO  and  CO.,  65  Comhlll,  and 
12  Pafwnostor-row. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY.  Edited 

by  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A.  Price  Half-a-Crown. 

CONTEBTTB : 

The  Dominion  of  Canada.  By  Cyril  Graham. 

Wittenbeiv  and  Colo^^ne.  By  Dr  Schwartz. 

Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Jagannatb  and  his  Worship. 

Charles  de  Montalembert. 

A  Sketch  of  Charles  Lever. 

Daily  Work  in  a  North-West  District.  By  an  Indian  Official. 
Plymouth.  By  Richard  John  King. 

Brambleberries. 

The  Original  Prophet.  By  a  Visitor  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Suggestions  Towards  Making  Better  of  it.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

The  ‘  Peking  Gazette.’  By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B. 

Guns  and  Armour.  By  Commander  Wm.  Dawson,  R.N. 

The  SIXTH  ORIENTAL  MONARCHY;  or,  the 

History,  Geography,  and  Antiquities  of  Partbia.  By  G.  RAWLIN- 
SQN,  M.  A.,  Proicssorof  Ancient  History  in  the  Universi^of  Oxford. 


With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  price  10s. 


psity 

[1^ 


ext  week. 


GAUL  or  TEUTON  ?  Considerations  as  to  our  Allies 

of  the  Future.  By  Lord  DUNS  ANY.  1  vol.,  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  By 

A.  HAYWARD,  Esq.,  Q.C.  A  New  Series.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  288. 

RAMBLES.  Patricius  Walker.  With  a  Vignette 

of  the  Queen’s  rfower.  Post  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d. 

The  BURGOMASTER’S  FAMILY;  or,  Weal  and 

Woe  in  a  Little  World.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  of  Christine 
MUller  by  Sir  JOHN  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  K.C.B.  Crown  8vo, 
price  Os. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henry 

HOLLAND.  Hart.,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the 
Queen.  Third  Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

A  Literal  Translation  of  the  ECLOGUES  and 

GEORGICS  of  VIRGIL,  founded  on  theNotesand  Text  of  Professor 
Conington's  Second  Edition  ;  with  a  Running  Analysis.  By  HENRY 
MUSGUAVE  WILKINS,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  price  38.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  under  the  EMPIRE.  By 

Very  Kct.  CHARLKa  MEKIVALE,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Ely.  8  rola., 
crown  8vo,  price  iSs. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  ROMAN  and  GREEK  ANTI- 

QUITIES,  with  about  Two  Thousand  Woodcut  Illustrations  from  the 
Antique.  By  A.  RICH,  B.A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised 
and  improved.  Crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d. 

An  HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  LITERATURE  and 

ART  in  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  MURRAY 
GRAHAM,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  corrected,  with  Additions.  8vo, 
price  128. 

APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA ;  being  a  History  of 

bis  Religious  Opinions.  By  JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN,  D.D.,  of 
the  Oratory  of  St  Philip  Nerl.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third. 
Crown  8vo,  price  fls. 

HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS.  Bv  John 


TYNDALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo,  price  l’2s.  (id. 


Tliird  Edition,  with  Seven  Woodcuts. 


(v. 


LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS;  a  Series 

of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  By  R.  A.  PROCTOR, 

B. A.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

The  PROBLEM  of  the  WORLD  and  the  CHURCH 

ri’considercd.  In  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  a  SE1*TUAGKN- 
ARIAN.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  edited  by  JAMES  BOOTH, 

C.  B .  Crown  8to,  price  Ss. 

BISHOP  COLENSO’S  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION 

of  the  SPEAKER’S  BIBLE  COMMENTARY.  Part  IV.  ‘The 
Book  of  Numbers.’  8vo,  price  Ss.  (kl. 

A  PROFITABLE  BOOK  upon  DOMESTIC  LAW ; 

Essays  for  English  Women  nnd  Law  Students.  By  PERKINS, 
Junior,  M.A ,  Barrister-at-Law.  Post  8vo,  price  lOs.  fid. 

HINTaS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNITURE, 

Upholstery,  and  other  Details.  By  C.  L.  EASTLAKE,  Architect. 
New  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations,  square  crown  8vo,  price  Hs. 

In  every  sense  an  excellent  work.”— Morning  Post. 

.SHAKESPEARE’S  ‘MEASURE  for  MEASURE’ 

and ‘TWO  GENTLEMEN  of  V’E KONA,’ annotated  for  the  use  of 
Students  and  Candidates  by  the  Rev.  J.  HUNTER,  M.A.  I’imo 
each  Play,  is.  ’ 


London!  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


and 

DAVIES.  Second 


13  Great  Marlborough*  street. 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

The  LUSHAI  EXPEDITION,  1871 72.  By  Lieut. 

R.  G.  WOODTIIORPE,  R.E.  I  vol.,  with  Illustrations,  158. 

‘‘  Lieut.  Woodthorpe’s  account  of  the  Lushai  Expedition  is  important  as 
well  as  interesting.  The  writer  excels  in  description,  and  Is  very  pleasing 
in  his  geographical  and  scenic  sketches.  Its  descriptions,  indeed,  constitute 
one  of  thecliief  charms  of  the  work.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  be  inti- 
mateiy  acNjuainted  with  life  in  India  will  find  almost  every  line  to  be  worth 
close  attention.”— Post. 

BRIBES  and  BRIBAIS.  By  J.  C.  Jeafireson, 

B.A.,  Oxon.  SF.COND  Edition.  2  vols.,  8vo,  308. 

‘‘In  this  book  Mr  Jeaffreson  appeals  to  an  audience  even  larger  than 
those  addressed  in  his  books  about  lawyers,  doctors,  and  the  clergy.  His 
‘  Brides  and  Bridals  ’  c.annot  fail  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  <>f  every  woman 
in  England.”— Athenaeum. 

LOBOE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for  1873. 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CONTAINING  ALL 
THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  Fortt-Second  Edition,  1  vol.,  royal 
8vo.  with  the  arms  beautifully  engraved.  Sis.  6d.,  bound,  gilt  edges. 

“  This  very  handsome  volume,  founded  on  the  personal  communications 
of  the  nobility,  amply  maintains  the  acknowledged  reputation  of  tlie  editor 
for  both  accuracy  ana  authenticity.  The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  its 
900  pages  are  filled  with  information  concerning  tlie  upper  ranks  as  correct 
as  It  is  copious,  and  as  valuable  as  it  is  interesting.” — Daily  News. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE 

ENGLAND.  By  Lady  CLEMENTINA 
Edition.  2  vols.,  218. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W-  Robinson,  Author 

of  ‘Grandmother’s  5Ioney,’  &c.  i  vols. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn.  3  vols. 

‘‘  A  very  clever  novel.  The  charm  of  the  plot  is  that  it  is  exciting  without 
being  sensational.  ITie  style  of  the  whole  is  as  natural  as  the  subject  is 
interesting.”—  Messenger. 

IN  the  BAYS  of  MY  YOUTH-  By  Amelia  B-  Edwards, 

Author  of  ‘Barbara’s  History,’ &c.  3  vols. 

‘‘  A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  charm ;  being  written  in  a  bright,  spark¬ 
ling,  happy  manner.”— Morning  Post. 

FALSE  CARBS.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of 

‘  Breezie  Langton,’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  Mr  Hawley  Smart  is  a  writer  whose  novels  are  always  welcome  to  the 
reviewer.  He  writes  primarily  to  amuse.  Although  he  may  be  more  at 
borne  among  men,  he  can  sketch  attractive  and  womanly  women.  With  its 
judicious  mixture  of  the  grave,  the  gay,  and  the  tender,  the  book  is  to  be 
recommended. ’’—Saturday  Review. 

RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake- 

‘‘  This  story  is  told  with  a  quiet  charm,  and  contains  thoroughly  good 
and  pleasant  reading.”— Morning  Post. 

FATHER  GODFREY.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Anne  Dysart  * 

‘‘A  well -written  story.  Godfrey’s  character  is  finely  drawn.” — Athenaeum. 

PARTED  LIVES-  By  Mrs  J.  X-  Spender,  Author  of 

‘Her  Own  Fault,’ &c.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 

CHAMBERS’S  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Publishers  beg  to  announce  that  an  entirely  New  and  Improved 
Edition  of  this  popular  work  is  commenced  this  day.  The 
first  paper,  profusely  Illustrated,  is 

The  work,  as  formerly,  will  be  issued  weekly  at  three-halfpence,  and 
monthly  at  Sevenpence. 

CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL.— 42nd  YEAR. 

In  the  Part  just  issued  (Price  7d.),  for  the  end  of  January,  will  be  found 
the  Introductory  Chapters  of  an  Ori^nal  and  Striking  Tale, 

’  by  the  Author  of  ‘A  Woman’s  Vengeance,’  entitled, 

Also  an  Interesting  Story,  complete  in  Four  Parts,  entitled 

S.A.-VED  BY  b:tj:m:m:i3^(3--bibbs- 

Likewise  the  following  Papers,  Insbuctive  and  Entertaining; 
THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  JUG-' THE  ANNUITY. 

GERNAUT.  !  HORACE  GREELEY. 

sleep.  .  PAKLIAMENTARY  PHRASES, 

THE  SPECIAL  STAFF.  ,  DESIGNATIONS,  QUIPS,  & 

MANORIAL  CUSTOMS.  I  ODDITIES. 

A  DROLLERY  IN  MEDICAL  THE  MONTH:  SCIENCE  AND 
PRACTICE.  ;  arts. 

A  NIGHT  ON  THE  TOP  OF  TWO  PIECES  OF  ORIGINAL 
ST  PAUL’S.  POETRY. 

VEGETABLE  INVADERS. 

A  New  Volume  of  Chambers's  Journal  commences  with  this  Part. 
Back  Numbers  at  lAd.  each,  and  Volumes  at  98.  each,  are  kept  in  slock 
Publishers,  and  may  be  had  at  any  lime. 

The  Nine  Volumes  of  the  New  Series  already  published  contain 

TWENTY  ORIGINAL  NOVEI^. 

Chamdbbs’s  Journal  may  be  ordered  from  any  Bookseller  or  News¬ 
agent,  or  from 

W.  and  R.  CHAMBERS,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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